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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Dk For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


——_+—_- 


There is news from Candahar of a sort to August 1, 
and, so far as it goes, it is not unsatisfactory. It seems 
to point to the conclusion that Ayub Khan’s troops 
suffered even more than those of General Burrows, and 
that his Intelligence Department is not much better 
served than our own. His only chance of getting pos- 
session of Candahar lay in his.sudden and swift prose- 
cution of his victory. To give General Primrose four or 
five days to prepare was to double the defensive power 
of that exceedingly careful officer. _ Still, we must not by 
any means suppose that Candahar is out of danger, 
and even if there were no longer occasion for fear 
for the safety of the remains of General Primrose’s 
division, it would be a high moral and political duty 
on the part of the Government of India to push 
forward simultaneously to the Duranee capital the 
divisions of Sir F. Roberts and General Phayre. Our 
own information goes to the effect that the Council 
of the Viceroy and the whole of the Indian military 
authorities are at one as regards the necessity of now 
holding Candahar permanently. We were the first to 
point out what is now accepted as an axiom, that Ayub 
Khan’s easy advance conclusively showed the often dis- 
puted possibility of an attack upon the most defenceless 
side of India by way of Herat and Candahar, and there 
is no doubt in the minds of any but scribes of the Spec- 
‘ator class, who owe it to themselves by any means to 
justify foregone conclusions, that whatever may happen 
in the future nothing will restore the prestige on which 
we depend for the cheap government of India but the 
annexation of Lower Afghanistan. We have not decided 
the question ; Ayub Khan and Kismet have settled it 
for us. And, in addition to holding Candahar, Ayub and 
his Ghazis must be scattered to the winds, even if it is 
necessary in driving them to mingle with the dust of 
their native deserts, to follow them within the paral- 
lelogram of Herat city itself. 


We have formed a very strong opinion, indeed, with 
some knowledge of the ground and of the character of 
the people, concerning General Burrows’s strategy and 


tactics, but we do not think it fair to go into a critical 
examination of the conduct of an officer of his standing 
upon such evidence as is at present accessible to the 
British public, and we may say that we cannot find words 
to express too forcibly our sense of the reticence and, to 
use a common phrase, the backbone which Lord Har- 
tington has shown in dealing with a crisis which must 
have tried him to the uttermost. He has endeavoured 
to satisfy the natural anxiety of the nation, while 
declining to pander to mere curiosity. If he and Lord 


Ripon can only be allowed to settle this matter by the ~~ 


advice of experts without interference from the Bir- 
mingham school of politicians as impertinent as it is 
ignorant, the war in Afghanistan will, after all, be found 
to have resulted in very material benefits to our Eastern 
Empire. 


The Government has lent its cheek to the smiter. It 
accepts the decision of the House of Lords on Tuesday 
night, and, we cannot help thinking, gladly. For it 
would be monstrous to suppose that any body of respon- 
sible statesmen really liked the Confiscation Bill, which 
was originally sprung upon the Cabinet by the Prime 
Minister and the Irish Secretary as a clause in another 
measure. The vote of the Peers on Tuesday night, 
almost unprecedented as it was both in decisiveness and 
in the combination by which it was delivered, has really 
released the Ministry from a grave difficulty, a difficulty 
which nothing but the pride and petulance of two or 
three members of the Cabinet prevented the acknow- 
ledgment of some weeks ago. On Thursday evening 
Mr. Forster, the real parent of the Communistic proposi- 
tion, accepted the defeat in a manner to which we need 
take no exception, for, after a few words of conventional 
regret at the fate of the Bill, he announced that Ministers 
intended to take no action upon their reverse, and would 
content themselves by appealing to the good sense and 
moderation of the landlords, he might surely have 
added the tenants, of Ireland, and to the support of all 
good citizens in maintaining order. What reason there 
is to anticipate a violation of order may be known to 
the Chief Secretary, but is certainly not clear to others 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. 


. However, the game of the Land League is not played 
out, and the signal has already been given for the 
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commencement of an agitation against the maintenance of 
the House of Lords as an hereditary Chamber. The 
Peers, of course, must tremble in their ermine robes, 
and the effete aristocracy will no doubt surrender at 
once to the solemn summons of Messrs. Parnell, 
Finnigan, and O'Connor. There is a report that this 
interesting trio is to have the support of a number of 
English Radicals, who are determined to effect a reform 
of the Land Laws. But this is only another instance of 
the confusion of mind of so many of the modern 
school of Advanced Liberals. There has been no 
real question in the late and not lamented Bill of Land 
Law Reform, and what there has been question of is the 
fundamental rights of property. Unless the country is 
prepared to say there shall be no property in land, and 
to adopt @ outrance the principles of Jack Cade, Land 
Law Reform and Land Confiscation are as wide asunder 
as the Poles. Weare all prepared, and most of us are 
anxious, for some well-planned measure of Land Reform, 
but to base an agitation for a reform in the Land Laws 
upon the defeat of a measure which none but the Land 
Leaguers attempted to defend on other than the most 
exceptional grounds, is to start from false premises 
which can only result in arriving at a wrong conclusion. 
Still we are bound to say, as we have said before, that 
the adhesion of the Government to such a proposition as 
that in the Forster Clause Bill is exceedingly unfortunate, 
since it will inevitably be “ recorded for a precedent.” 





A Bill, which is of considerable importance and interest 
to insurance companies, has recently quietly received an 
unopposed second reading in the House of. Commons. 
The purpose of the Bill is to extend to Scotland the pro- 
visions of the measure which was passed in 1870 with 
regard to England and Ireland with reference to “ settle- 
ment policies,” as they are commonly called, or policies 
effected for the benefit of married women and children. 
No less than seven Scotch members are sponsors for this 
proposed addition to the Statute Book, and as this 
number is composed of Liberals and Conservatives, it 
may be presumed that the Bill is generally considered as 
one beneficial to the Scotch interests. The strongest 
proof of this, indeed, was given by the fact that the 
second reading was carried without the slightest opposition. 
The new Bill proposes that Scotch ladies may effect policies 
on their own lives or the lives of their husbands for their 
separate use. The benefit of these policies is at once to 
vest in the ladies to the complete exclusion of the jus 
mariti, as it is called, and right tof administration of her 
husband. ‘This is going a good deal further than the 
Act of 1870, as there is in that no absolute exclusion 
of all the husband’s frights, and this point will pos- 
sibly give rise to some discussion when the Bill goes 
into Committee. The next clause of the Bill contains a 
provision similar to that in the Act of 1870 enabling 
married men to effect policies on their own lives for the 
benefit of their wives and children. Such a policy is not 
“to be subject to the husband’s control, or form part of 
his estate, or be liable to the diligence of his creditors, or 
be revocable as a donation, or reducible on any ground 
of excess or insolvency.” If, however, it can be shown 
that the policy was effected with the intention to defraud 
the creditors, they are to be entitled to obtain repayment 
of any money that has been expended on the premiums. 
This proposed addition to the body of the Scotch law 
will, no doubt, open up a considerable fresh field to 
offices, whether in this country or in Scotland, who do 
business on the other side of the Tweed. Policies of this 
nature are calculated to form a valuable provision for a 
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family. We are glad to observe that in one respect the 
present Bill is an improvement upon the Act of 1870, as 
the provisions with regard to trustees seem much more 
carefully worded, and it is to be hoped that the con- 
fusion which has occasionally arisen under the English 
Act may be avoided in transactions under this Bill in the 
event of its becoming law. 


We have heard of a druggist in an Irish county town 
who was wont to prescribe for his customers. He found 
it an easier matter to try and cure their symptoms than 
give names to the affections which produced them. On 
one occasion, ‘being pressed very hard by a profitable 
but inquisitive patient, he made a proud and. happy 
woman of her by saying, ‘‘ Well, ma’am, if ye will know, 
you’ve got an emporium in your stomach.” The 
luckless inventor of this new disorder seems to have 
been quite distanced by the girls who were sent up 
from eleven School Board centres of knowledge to 
compete for the prize offered by the National Health 
Society. Physiology and spelling were alike set at 
naught by the young students of Hygeia, one of whom 
mentioned, as occupations injurious to health, “the 
heart, lungs, blood, which is very dangerous.” “ Car- 
bolic acid gas,” was the reply of another. We should 
have given a prize for common sense to the lassie 
who was of opinion that “We ought to go in 
the country for a few weeks to take plenty of 
fresh air to make us strong and healthy every year.” 
The children have evidently been dosed with ter- 
minology quite as unmeaning as “the emporium ;” 
they have been crammed with “functions,” bewildered 
with lectures on their own alimentary canals, and other 
people’s organs, and we do not wonder that they 
reproduce the ill-digested knowledge in fantastic blunders, 
which betray a want of comprehension that a cockatoo 
might envy. The poor girl, who considered it the work 
of the heart to repair the other organs in “about half-a 
minute,” had perhaps a dim sense of the healing effect 
the gift of her own heart might hereafter produce upon 
some Jim or Harry. But the damsel who decided — 
that ‘all mechanical work is injurious to health,” 
evidently aspired beyond stonemasons, who “ breathe 
in little chips,” or cobblers who “ press the boots against 
the thorax,” with fatal effect upon the heart. As for 
spelling, our phonetic friends will triumph when they find 
food “shewed” and “eschewed,” or “jewed.” Some- 
how, with all their blunders, the girls show a glimmer of 
approaching light. Take, for instance, the child, pallid 
and wizened, who said “in impure air there is not any 
oxygen ; it is all carbonic acid gas,” or her who argued if 
we do not wash ourselves all the perspiration will turn to 
sores. We reserve, however, our full approval for the 
chubby wench who self-consciously defined digestion to 
be “reducing our food into a plump.” Seriously we ask 
what is the use of such a waste of public money and the 
few precious hours that can be given to useful and solid 
instruction. 


eee 


The interest of Germany in the fate of Turkey is at 
last beginning to become known. The engagement of 
German financiers by the Porte has been the topic in 
every newspaper during the last fortnight ; but the fact 
that Bulgaria, Servia, and Roumania are great German 
colonisation grounds has escaped attention. German 
churches, with Prussian undenominational pastors, abound 
in Roumania especially, and a return recently published 
shows that in and near Bucharest there are about seven 
hundred members of German churches. The German 
press, and more particularly the ational Zeitung, 
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advocates in earnest and intelligent articles the emigration | cruisers able to beat it in any race. Apart from possible 


of German subjects to Bucharest rather than to New 
York ; and though there may be motives not of the most 
disinterested kind at the bottom of this policy on the 
part of that journal, its advice seems to be followed. 


The kingdom of Greece, whose claims to territorial 
aggrandisement now give so much trouble to Europe, is 
in regard to financial administration almost on a level 
with Turkey itself. For a kingdom of its size and re- 
sources, the debt of Greece, some of which is of scan- 
dalous memory on the exchanges, is over heavy, being 
composed of the following items: English Loan, 
41,200,000; Guaranteed Loan, £3,450,000; Home 
Debt, 44,520,000; French Loan (1879), £2,400,000 ; 
total, £11,570,000, and another fresh loan is already in 
contemplation. As regards budgetary resources, for the 
year 1879 the deficit was 24 per cent. over the national 
income. 


However strongly the German Government may 
adhere to the right of “ exterritoriality ” of foreigners in 
Morocco, it finds some difficulty in applying the prin- 
ciple within its own territory. The standing grievance 
of the foreign embassies and legations at Berlin is that 
the German military authorities continue to enrol as 
recruits, and to call out for several weeks’ drill in the 
reserves the German servants of those embassies and 
legations. Repeated remonstrances have been made on 
the part of the various diplomatists, but hitherto without 
effect. ‘This infringement of exterritoriality is continued, 
although the German representative at Madrid has 
recently signed a treaty which ensures a proper recog- 
nition of the principle in Morocco. The whole series of 
authorities on international law, from Grotius to Heppler 
and Wheaton, is on the ‘side of a due regard to the 
principle ; but Prussian official logic does not penetrate 
into Berlin. 


The German press is at present greatly troubled by a 
letter which Prince Bismarck is said to have written 
regarding the inclusion of Hamburg in the German 
customs line. More than a week having elapsed during 
which it was freely suggested that the aforesaid letter had 
been stolen for political purposes and in order to 
frighten the Hamburgers into submission, the Chancel- 
lor’s organ announces, in the Prince’s own words, that 
there was not the slightest need to publish his opinions 
with the statement that they were contained in one of his 
letters. If he thought that his words would carry more 
weight when expressed in a letter, he would be happy to 
write ten letters containing his opinion on the Hamburg 
question. He had frequently stated that it was his duty 
as Chancellor to bring about the adhesion of Hamburg 
to the Customs tariff, not, however, in violation of the 
thirty-fourth article of the Constitution, but “ by natural 
and legal means.” Prince Bismarck has never made a 
secret of his intentions or plans. In 1876 he said: “I 
will not see Austria stabbed to death,” and in 1879 he 
showed that he meant to keep his word. 


The accident to the /ron Duke should bring home to 
the Government the necessity for increasing the English 
fleet in the Pacific. The vessel in question is the only 
man-of-war of any importance on the station, while 
Russia will shortly have on the spot several frigates 
stronger than the /ron Duke,a number of clippers of 
more recent construction, and half a dozen powerful 


complications arising out of the quarrel between China 
and Russia, Her Majesty’s Government should not forget 
that Skobeleff is preparing to occupy Merv, and that the 
Czar’s intrigues in Bulgaria might develop at any moment 
into a fresh attempt to seize and possess Constantinople. 
We have no wish to lead England into unnecessary 
expense in maintaining a costly ironclad squadron in the 
Pacific, but it is our duty to point out that one of the 
earliest acts of Admiral Lesovsky in declaring war 
against China will be to blockade the coast, and we 
doubt whether this can be carried out without involving 
acts of high handedness towards English skippers and 
merchants that are likely to lead to complications. Our 
commerce with China is so vast, that no foreign Power 
can interfere with it without occasioning ill feeling and 
resentment in England. The Government may be 
expected to do its utmost to avoid entering into a 
quarrel, but we would point out to them that the best 
way to prevent outrages on the part of the Russian 
Admiral is to have in the Pacific a fleet ready to avenge 
any insult at a moment’s notice. It must not be for- 
gotten that Lesovsky is the creator of the modern 
Russian system of cruiser warfare, and that one of his 
principles is that, in the event of a possible war with 
England, Russia should mass her privateers in the 
Pacific, that being a portion of the globe ill-guarded by 
men-of-war, and likely to afford cruisers a good start 
ahead of their pursuers. According to this principle, 
the naval resources of Russia could never be better dis- 
posed for the destruction of English shipping than they 
will shortly be in the Pacific. 


General Kaufmann has taken up a fine strategical 
position at Vernoe, having in front of him Lake Issik 
Kul, and on his right and left flanks respectively the 
rivers Chu and Ili. His chief line of communication with 
Russia is vid Sergiopol and Semipalatinsk, which, it is 
true, is liable to be severed by a strong Chinese force 
operating from Tchugutchak, but there is an alternative 
road vé@ Akmolinsk, and still {another westward from 
Tashkend. In the event of a war breaking out it may 
be assumed that Kaufmann would leave Kashgar and 
Yarkund to be dealt with by General Abramoff and the 
Ferghana arms, he himself striking further east at Manas 
or Tchugutchak. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
Chinese arms in Kashgaria is furnished with a number of 
European officers, and that reinforcements are on their 
way to Manas from the interior of China. Opinion may 
clash as to whether the Chinese are worthy of English 
sympathy, but there can be no difference on two points : 
they are perfectly right in insisting on the retrocession of 
Kuldja, and their retention of Kashgar and Yarkund is 
more to the advantage of India than a Russian occupa- 
tion of those cities would be. It is on this account that 
we regret to see the Russians displaying greater military 
activity in Kuldja than the Chinese in Kashgaria. 


Lord Beaconsfield is very popular, but his novels, 
known and appreciated by the rich, are yet a forbidden 
fruit to the needy or poor, on account of their relatively 
high price. The Conservative Party should certainly 
encourage the publishers of Mr. Disraeli’s novels to 
imitate the example set by those of the first Lord Lytton’s, 
some of whose novels are to be had at all the book- 
stalls for the moderate sum of sixpence, and indeed 
for fivepence each. Such a publication is really de- 
manded in the interests of the “Conservative working- 
men” 27 esse Or in posse. 
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MR, GLADSTONE. 


When we went to press last week, the irritation which 
had gradually grown up against not merely the Govern- 
ment at large but Mr. Gladstone personally in the leading 
centres of thought, metropolitan and provincial, and 
which, as we hold, was thoroughly justified by the course 
of events and the Ministerial moulding of them, was at 
its height. On Monday morning there was a sudden change. 
People spoke of the Minister, if not with bated breath and 
whispering humbleness, still with deep cordiality and 
sincere regard. And yet there was no difference in the 
facts and no alteration in the policy which had on Friday 
been regarded with coolness and suspicion where it had 
not provoked active animosity. But all men in the 
world of politics and society felt that a great light was 
dimmed and might soon be out. If it cannot be said, 
as was said by one passed statesman of another, “ We are 
all proud of him,” at least it was felt that we are all 
attached to Mr. Gladstone. There is something in the 
man which commands regard even among his most utter 
opponents. It is not his eloquence, which is often more 
elocutionary than intellectual, it is not his earnestness, 
which has always partaken of the nature of fanaticism, it 
is not his Liberalism, which is of too uncertain quality to 
found a political school or permanently shape a nation’s 
destiny, and still less is it his ecclesiastical tendencies, 
which are hateful to the great bulk of his most 
ardent supporters, and are indeed chiefly sympathised 
with by the most thorough-going of his political 
adversaries; but there is, after all, a subtle though 
decided feeling out and about which made us all 
watch, as it were, with half-arrestagl breath beside his 
bedside, and long to hear that he was, not well, at his age 
that can hardly be hoped for many a long day, but 
better. And among all the feeling, there was next to no 
question of where his successor should be found. When 
it was understood that, on the 0/0 episcopari principle, 
Mr. Gladstone meant to refuse the First Lordship of the 
Treasury, people speculated about the leadership of the 
Liberal Party. But though it seemed only three days 
ago that a similar difficulty might arise, the question of 
Mr. Gladstone’s successor was left by common consent 
undiscussed. It was felt to be a repetition of the 
world-famous verdict of Eclipse first, the rest nowhere. 
And yet Lord Granville, Lord Hartington, Mr. Forster, and 
perhaps one other among the Ministers, have claims, and 
high claims to the Premiership. But to suppose that any 
one of them would unite, as the member for Midlothian 
does, amid all his eccentricities of policy and legislation, 
the fractions of the Liberal Party, is to suppose what is 
obviously contrary to facts. Nothing but his personal 
glamour has kept the Party from splitting up into at 
least four sections in as many months, the Radicals who 
hate war for any purpose, the Radicals who like 
war when it makes for their views, the Whigs 
who believe in progress so long as progress lets 
them alone, and the Whigs who think and say that 
we have gone far enough in every direction save 
the conciliation of the farmers to Liberal opinions. 
We may even go so far as to say that no two of these 
sections would support Lord Granville or Lord Har- 
tington, Mr. Forster or the Duke of Argyll, or, and even 
he has adherents, Lord Spencer. Perhaps they might 


unite for a month or two in support of Lord Derby, who 
delivered the most telling speech against the Gladstone- 
Forster Disturbance Bill, and voted for it, who is the 
most modern exemplar of Mr. Facing-both-Ways of 
Bunyan, and who never yet made up his mind to any 
particular course until it was too late, who is at once one 
of the most capable and one of the least trustworthy 
statesmen this generation has seen. 

Once or twice during his last term of office Lord 
Beaconsfield was reported ailing ; once, at least, he was 
said to be dangerously ill; but his illness moved no such 
tender chord in the nation’s heart as has that of Mr. 
Gladstone. Perhaps it was because, in correspondence 
with what was for a long time the Radical estimate of his 
policy, it was scarcely thought serious ; perhaps because 
he had successors who would maintain the unity of the 
Party and the continuity of its policy. But Mr. Glad- 
stone is, in the minds of all Liberals, as the people of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer say of Our Lady, saving the difference 
of gender, “ Noster Patronus Singularis.” And the nation 
accepts their idea. 
without him little or nothing. He alone can make black 
look white. When he goes to join the majority, as may 
yet hap before his influence has ceased, his reputation 
will doubtless serve for atime ; but the Party, as a whole, — 
has no other hope. This section looks to Lord Harting- 
ton, that to Mr. Chamberlain ; one to Lord Granville, 
another to Sir C. Dilke : some few look despairingly to Sir 
Wm. Harcourt. But the narrow realm of England and 
the wide sweep of the Empire, balancing all things, say 
in their own minds that Liberalism is dead when Mr.. 
Gladstone is taken from us, and that with his removal— 
and his presence, in spite of his characteristic instability, 


is still of value in the State—the world will be brought = 


face to face in England with the greatest problem in 
statesmanship of all the ages, Can an aristocratic, though 
to the utmost degree free commonwealth be reconciled 
with or to the rule of the mob ? 


A SECRET RUSSIAN MEMORANDUM. 


The ulterior aims of Russian policy, as against the 
very existence of Austria-Hungary, are of such grave 
import for European security and independence, that a 
document of a confidential character, which has just 
come to light, will be read with the deepest interest. It 
dates from 1864, has for its author (and this very fact 
gives it additional importance) a Russian statesman of 
the more moderate and cautious school, and was drawn 
up at the request and in the name of Prince Gortschakoff. 
It is published in the Deutsche Rundschau of the present 
month, a magazine known for having friendly connections 
with the policy of the German Government, and of 
Prince Bismarck more especially. All this combines to 
recommend it to public attention. ‘Though of the older 
diplomatic and habitually cautious school, the statesman 
who “held the pen,” as the French say, for Prince 
Gortschakoff, avows pretty openly his general assent to 
the programme of the Panslavistic Party which, we may 
at once remark, has since then exercised a paramount 
influence in the councils of St. Petersburg. He there- 
fore takes the destruction of both Austria and Turkey, 
and the gathering of all the scattered fragments of the 
Slavonian races under the Muscovite banner, as the self- 
understood aim of Russia. The question for him is only 
as to the best means for working out this end. The 
Czar’s Empire still smarting, at the time when the Mema- 
randum was written, under the after-effects of the 
Crimean War, the author declares that it is not 
in the interest of Russia to have insurrections going 
on at her frontier, even though they were insurrections in 
the Slavonian interest. He literally says : “‘ The Slavo- 
nian tribes in Austria have to keep quiet until they shall 
have attained the full capacity of urdermining the 


With him everything is possible,. = 
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Austrian body politic, and effecting its explosion.” In 
the same way, the Slavs in Turkey are advised not to 
stir, as “they have not been sufficiently prepared yet 
(in 1864) for doing their part in the interest of the 
Russian Empire.” 

Austria and Germany are then separately dealt with in 
the secret memoirs. “ N eighbourly relations,” the author 
says, “are to be maintained with the former. The 
heterogeneous elements of which Austria is composed 
are to be kept for the nonce together. Though this 
necessity may appear to us distasteful, we cannot avoid 
it, seeing that internal disturbances in Austria would at 
this moment react upon us in Poland. All this can, 
however, be changed in time, and with altered circum- 
stances, Should Austria be attacked in Hungary ” (Prince 
Gortschakoff’s A/ter Zgo goes on to say), “ without such a 
crisis acting directly upon Poland, the intervention of 
1849 would not be repeated. At all events, His Majesty 
the Emperor Alexander II. would reserve to himself full 
freedom, and only enter into an understanding with the 
Cabinet of Vienna so far as would be conducive to 
Russian interests. If an attack were made in Venice, no 
Russian intervention would either take place, as it is in 
the interest of Russia that Austria should be occupied with 
maintaining a footing in Italy, lest she should turn her 
forces, which are at present (in 1864) absorbed there, in a 
different direction, concentrating them towards the East.” 

“« Austria,” the writer opines, “is composed of a medley 
of discordant nationalities, among whom the ruling one 
is numerically the weakest. Exposed from all sides to 
the hostile contact of Europe, the Austrian Empire is 
easily vulnerable, and only preserves its existence by a 
remarkable balance of forces. On her part, Russia re- 
presents a mighty homogeneous nationality, which has only 
aggregated to itself some heterogeneous races at the 
extreme frontiers ; but these races are ruled by her in 
virtue of the overpowering weight of the central race. 
Russia has little direct contact with Europe, and is in 
itself invulnerable. This contrast is a striking one ; it 
is} the contrast between a people in its decline, whose 
continued existence must excite astonishment because its 
downfall is inevitable, and, on the other hand, a great 
nation in the full bloom of its strength, to which a 
colossal future is reserved. The chances are too un- 
equal. Austria may inflict harm upon us, but we do not 
stand in need of her help, God be thanked! Without us 
she could not exist, and it would de easy for us to master 
her at the first occasion.” 

The Memorandum then tries to show that the gradual 
undermining of the Austrian body politic is to be brought 
about by such a development of her various “ nationali- 
ties” as would promote the final explosion and collapse. 
Russia is to aid in this development by holding out 
moral support to the populations connected with her by 
blood or religion. As to Turkey, the writer says that 
the same principles must guide Russia in her dealings 
with the races under Ottoman sway. Finally it is laid 
down (in 1864) that “for the moment” the policy of the 
Emperor Alexander was to be chiefly a defensive one 
until Russia shall have so far recovered in prosperity, and 
shall have established such means of communication 
throughout the country, as to enable His Imperial Ma- 
jesty to pursue a more active policy. We give these 
extracts to-day without further comment. The policy 
of destruction has been begun by the Czar in 1875-76 
against Turkey. The second part of the programme 
concerns Austria-Hungary, still the south-eastern bul- 
wark of Central Europe against the encroachments of 
Muscovite autocracy. ‘The practical lesson of this secret 
memoir is a simple one, and can be given in very few 
words : “ Let Germany, Austria, and Turkey firmly stand 
together ! ” 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. Ask for ‘“‘ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


_ The Charity Commissioners’ scheme for the administra- 
tion of the Foundation and Endowments of Christ’s Hos- 
pital has just been published, and extends, with its five 
schedules, to no less than forty-four pages. The scheme 
proposes that the General Court or Governing Body of 
the Foundation shall, after the transition period is passed, 
consist of four classes of persons, viz. (1), Zx officio 
Governors ; (2) Common Council Governors ; (3) Dona- 
tion Governors and Governors by special vote; and 
(4) Governors by right of Almonership. The first of 
these classes is to consist of the President of the Founda- 
tion (an office which is to be filled by the present 
President, the Duke of Cambridge) and the Lord Mayor, 
who is to be Vice-President, and Aldermen of the City 
of London. The Common Council Governors are to be 
twelve in number, and are to be appointed by the Court 
of Common Council of the City, for periods varying 
from two to six years. The Donation Governors and 
Governors by special vote are to be the present Governors 
of the Foundation, and persons who are recommended 
on account of donations of at least £500, or elected by 
the Council of Almoners. The remaining class is to 
consist of forty persons who, with the exception of two 
ex officio members, are to be elected by a great number 
of persons and bodies, among whom we notice that 
twenty are to come from the General Court of Governors, 
four from the School Board of London, one from the 
Senate of London University, and one each from the 
Councils of the Senates of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The Council of Almoners is to appoint three stand- 
ing Committees of Education, of Renters, and also 
a House and Finance Committee to look after 
the various departments which are indicated by their 
names. They are also to have power of electing any 
other committees to whom they may think it right to 
delegate any of their powers. Annual reports and state- 
ments are to be made to the Governors with regard to 
the condition of the Schools, the general receipts and 
expenditure (subject to an audit), and the property of the 
Foundation. The seventh part of the scheme is the most 
important, as it contains the provisions with regard to the 
Schools and their management under the new system. 
The Almoners are, within three years, “or such further 
time as may be allowed by the Charity Commissioners,” 
to provide “‘ within a convenient distance froin the City, 
a school building for 1,000 boys as boarders, of whom 
200 are to be in the Upper or Grecian School, 400 in the 
Middle, and 400 in the Lower, and for not less than 400 
girls as boarders, 200 in the Upper and 200 in the Lower 
School. The lowest age at which a boy can be admitted 
into the Lower School is eight, the highest age at which he 
can remain in the Upper is 19, and the extreme earliest 
and latest ages for girls are fixed at the same periods. 
The principle upon which boys and girls are to be 
admitted into the various schools may be described as 
nomination, limited by competition, combined in the 
higher schools with an element of selection by hereditary 
qualification. 

The presentations to the Lower School are distributed 
among a great number of persons and companies, and 
also (in respect of peculiar trusts) among a variety of 
parishes and districts. The largest patrons are the 
Donation Governors and Governors by special vote, who 
have the right to present 270 boys and 130 girls, while 
six places in each school are reserved for Her Majesty. 
The examination to which the children are to be sub- 
mitted is to be graduated according to age, but there is an 
“ irreducible minimum ” standard of “reading and spelling, 
writing, text hand, and sums in the first two simple 
rules of arithmetic with the multiplication table. 
The admission to the Middle School is to be regulated by 
somewhat different principles. ‘Two hundred places are 
to be given by promotion from the Lower School ; forty 
are to be given by the nomination of the Council of 
Almoners to sons of persons distinguished in literature, 
science, or art, or the public of their country, who have 
left insufficient provision for their families ; while the 
remaining places are to be disposed of by a mixture of 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 


When we went to press last week, the irritation which 
had gradually grown up against not merely the Govern- 
ment at large but Mr. Gladstone personally in the leading 
centres of thought, metropolitan and provincial, and 
which, as we hold, was thoroughly justified by the course 
of events and the Ministerial moulding of them, was at 
its height. On Monday morning there was a sudden change. 
People spoke of the Minister, if not with bated breath and 
whispering humbleness, still with deep cordiality and 
sincere regard. And yet there was no difference in the 
facts and no alteration in the policy which had on Friday 
been regarded with coolness and suspicion where it had 
not provoked active animosity. But all men in the 
world of politics and society felt that a great light was 
dimmed and might soon be out. If it cannot be said, 
as was said by one passed statesman of another, “ We are 
all proud of him,” at least it was felt that we are all 
attached to Mr. Gladstone. There is something in the 
man which commands regard even among his most utter 
opponents. It is not his eloquence, which is often more 
elocutionary than intellectual, it is not his earnestness, 
which has always partaken of the nature of fanaticism, it 
is not his Liberalism, which is of too uncertain quality to 
found a political school or permanently shape a nation’s 
destiny, and still less is it his ecclesiastical tendencies, 
which are hateful to the great bulk of his most 
ardent supporters, and are indeed chiefly sympathised 
with by the most thorough-going of his political 
adversaries; but there is, after all, a subtle though 
decided feeling out and about which made us all 
watch, as it were, with half-arresteg breath beside his 
bedside, and long to hear that he was, not well, at his age 
that can hardly be hoped for many a long day, but 
better. And among all the feeling, there was next to no 
question of where his successor should be found. When 
it was understood that, on the wo/o episcopari principle, 
Mr. Gladstone meant to refuse the First Lordship of the 
Treasury, people speculated about the leadership of the 
Liberal Party. But though it seemed only three days 
ago that a similar difficulty might arise, the question of 
Mr. Gladstone’s successor was left by common consent 
undiscussed. It was felt to be a repetition of the 
world-famous verdict of Eclipse first, the rest nowhere. 
And yet Lord Granville, Lord Hartington, Mr. Forster, and 
perhaps one other among the Ministers, have claims, and 
high claims to the Premiership. But to suppose that any 
one of them would unite, as the member for Midlothian 
does, amid all his eccentricities of policy and legislation, 
the fractions of the Liberal Party, is to suppose what is 
obviously contrary to facts. Nothing but his personal 
glamour has kept the Party from splitting up into at 
least four sections in as many months, the Radicals who 
hate war for any purpose, the Radicals who like 
war when it makes for their views, the Whigs 
who believe in progress so long as progress lets 
them alone, and the Whigs who think and say that 
we have gone far enough in every direction save 
the conciliation of the farmers to Liberal opinions. 
We may even go so far as to say that no two of these 
sections would support Lord Granville or Lord Har- 
tington, Mr. Forster or the Duke of Argyll, or, and even 
he has adherents, Lord Spencer. Perhaps they might 





unite for a month or two insupport of Lord Derby, who 
delivered the most telling speech against the Gladstone- 
Forster Disturbance Bill, and voted for it, who is the 
most modern exemplar of Mr. Facing-both-Ways of 


Bunyan, and who never yet made up his mind to any 


particular course until it was too late, who is at once one 


of the most capable and one of the least trustworthy 
statesmen this generation has seen. 

Once or twice during his last term of office Lord 
Beaconsfield was reported ailing ; once, at least, he was 
said to be dangerously ill; but his illness moved no such 
tender chord in the nation’s heart as has that of Mr. 
Gladstone. Perhaps it was because, in correspondence 
with what was for a long time the Radical estimate of his 
policy, it was scarcely thought serious ; perhaps because 
he had successors who would maintain the unity of the 
Party and the continuity of its policy. But Mr. Glad- 
stone is, in the minds of all Liberals, as the people of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer say of Our Lady, saving the difference 
of gender, “ Noster Patronus Singularis.” And the nation 
accepts their idea. With him everything is possible, 
without him little or nothing. He alone can make black 
look white. When he goes to join the majority, as may 
yet hap before his influence has ceased, his reputation 
will doubtless serve for atime ; but the Party, as a whole, 
has no other hope. This section looks to Lord Harting- 
ton, that to Mr. Chamberlain; one to Lord Granville, 
another to Sir C. Dilke : some few look despairingly to Sir 
Wm. Harcourt. But the narrow realm of England and 
the wide sweep of the Empire, balancing all things, say 
in their own minds that Liberalism is dead when Mr.. 
Gladstone is taken from us, and that with his removal— 
and his presence, in spite of his characteristic instability, 
is still of value in the State—the world will be brought 
face to face in England with the greatest problem in 
statesmanship of all the ages, Can an aristocratic, though 
to the utmost degree free commonwealth be reconciled 
with or to the rule of the mob ? 


A SECRET RUSSIAN MEMORANDUM. 


The ulterior aims of Russian policy, as against the 
very existence of Austria-Hungary, are of such grave 
import for European security and independence, that a 
document of a confidential character, which has just 
come to light, will be read with the deepest interest. It 
dates from 1864, has for its author (and this very fact 
gives it additional importance) a Russian statesman of 
the more moderate and cautious school, and was drawn 
up at the request and in the name of Prince Gortschakoff. 
It is published in the Deutsche Rundschau of the present 
month, a magazine known for having friendly connections 
with the policy of the German Government, and of 
Prince Bismarck more especially. All this combines to 
recommend it to public attention. Though of the older 
diplomatic and habitually cautious school, the statesman 
who “held the pen,” as the French say, for Prince 
Gortschakoff, avows pretty openly his general assent to 
the programme of the Panslavistic Party which, we may 
at once remark, has since then exercised a paramount 
influence in the councils of St. Petersburg. He there- 
fore takes the destruction of both Austria and Turkey, 
and the gathering of all the scattered fragments of the 
Slavonian races under the Muscovite banner, as the self- 
understood aim of Russia. The question for him is only 
as to the best means -for working out this end. The 
Czar’s Empire still smarting, at the time when the Memo- 
randum was written, under the after-effects of the 
Crimean War, the author declares that it is not 
in the interest of Russia to have insurrections going 
on at her frontier, even though they were insurrections in 
the Slavonian interest. He literally says : ‘‘ The Slavo- 
nian tribes in Austria have to keep quiet until they shall 
have attained the full capacity of undermining the 
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Austrian body politic, and effecting its explosion.” In 
the same way, the Slavs in Turkey are advised not to 
stir, as “they have not been sufficiently prepared yet 
(in 1864) for doing their part in the interest of the 
Russian Empire.” 

Austria and Germany are then separately dealt with in 
the secret memoirs. “ Neighbourly relations,” the author 
says, “are to be maintained with the former. The 
heterogeneous elements of which Austria is composed 
are to be kept for the nonce together. Though this 
necessity may appear to us distasteful, we cannot avoid 
it, seeing that internal disturbances in Austria would at 
this moment react upon us in Poland. All this can, 
however, be changed in time, and with altered circum- 
stances. Should Austria be attacked in Hungary ” (Prince 
Gortschakoff’s Adter Ego goes on to say), “ without such a 
crisis acting directly upon Poland, the intervention of 
1849 would not be repeated. At all events, His Majesty 
the Emperor Alexander II. would reserve to himself full 
freedom, and only enter into an understanding with the 
Cabinet of Vienna so far as would be conducive to 
Russian interests. If an attack were made in Venice, no 
Russian intervention would either take place, as it is in 
the interest of Russia that Austria should be occupied with 
maintaining a footing in Italy, lest she should turn her 
forces, which are at present (in 1864) absorbed there, in a 
different direction, concentrating them towards the East.” 

“* Austria,” the writer opines, “is composed of a medley 
of discordant nationalities, among whom the ruling one 
is numerically the weakest. Exposed from all sides to 
the hostile contact of Europe, the Austrian Empire is 
easily vulnerable, and only preserves its existence by a 
remarkable balance of forces. On her part, Russia re- 
presents a mighty homogeneous nationality, which has only 
aggregated to itself some heterogeneous races at the 
extreme frontiers ; but these races are ruled by her in 
virtue of the overpowering weight of the central race. 
Russia has little direct contact with Europe, and is in 
itself invulnerable. This contrast is a striking one ; it 
is} the contrast between a people in its decline, whose 
continued existence must excite astonishment because its 
downfall is inevitable, and, on the other hand, a great 
nation in the full bloom of its strength, to which a 
colossal future is reserved. The chances are too un- 
equal. Austria may inflict harm upon us, but we do not 
stand in need of her help, God be thanked! Without us 
she could not exist, and it would be easy for us to master 
her at the first occasion.” 

The Memorandum then tries to show that the gradual 
undermining of the Austrian body politic is to be brought 
about by such a development of her various “ nationali- 
ties” as would promote the final explosion and collapse. 
Russia is to aid in this development by holding out 
moral support to the populations connected with her by 
blood or religion. As to Turkey, the writer says that 
the same principles must guide Russia in her dealings 
with the races under Ottoman sway. Finally it is laid 
down (in 1864) that “for the moment” the policy of the 
Emperor Alexander was to be chiefly a defensive one 
until Russia shall have so far recovered in prosperity, and 
shall have established such means of communication 
throughout the country, as to enable His Imperial Ma- 
jesty to pursue a more active policy. We give these 
extracts to-day without further comment. The policy 
of destruction has been begun by the Czar in 1875-76 
against Turkey. The second part of the programme 
concerns Austria-Hungary, still the south-eastern bul- 
wark of Central Europe against the encroachments of 
Muscovite autocracy. The practical lesson of this secret 
memoir is a simple one, and can be given in very few 
words : * Let Germany, Austria, and Turkey firmly stand 
together !” 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. Ask for ‘“‘ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


_ The Charity Commissioners’ scheme for the administra- 
tion of the Foundation and Endowments of Christ’s Hos- 
pital has just been published, and extends, with its five 
schedules, to no less than forty-four pages. The scheme 
proposes that the General Court or Governing Body of 
the Foundation shall, after the transition period is passed, 
consist of four classes of persons, viz. (1), Zx officio 
Governors ; (2) Common Council Governors ; (3) Dona- 
tion Governors and Governors by special vote; and 
(4) Governors by right of Almonership. The first of 
these classes is to consist of the President of the Founda- 
tion (an office which is to be filled by the present 
President, the Duke of Cambridge) and the Lord Mayor, 
who is to be Vice-President, and Aldermen of the City 
of London. The Common Council Governors are to be 
twelve in number, and are to be appointed by the Court 
of Common Council of the City, for periods varying 
from two to six years. The Donation Governors and 
Governors by special vote are to be the present Governors 
of the Foundation, and persons who are recommended 
on account of donations of at least £500, or elected by 
the Council of Almoners. The remaining class is to 
consist of forty persons who, with the exception of two 
ex officio members, are to be elected by a great number 
of persons and bodies, among whom we notice that 
twenty are to come from the General Court of Governors, 
four from the School Board of London, one from the 
Senate of London University, and one each from the 
Councils of the Senates of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The Council of Almoners is to appoint three stand- 
ing Committees of Education, of Renters, and also 
a House and Finance Committee to look after 
the various departments which are indicated by their 
names. ‘They are also to have power of electing any 
other committees to whom they may think it right to 
delegate any of their powers. Annual reports and state- 
ments are to be made to the Governors with regard to 
the condition of the Schools, the general receipts and 
expenditure (subject to an audit), and the property of the 
Foundation. The seventh part of the scheme is the most 
important, as it contains the provisions with regard to the 
Schools and their management under the new system. 
The Almoners are, within three years, “or such further 
time as may be allowed by the Charity Commissioners,” 
to provide “ within a convenient distance froin the City, 
a school building for 1,000 boys as boarders, of whom 
200 are to be in the Upper or Grecian School, 400 in the 
Middle, and 400 in the Lower, and for not less than 400 
girls as boarders, 200 in the Upper and 200 in the Lower 
School. The lowest age at which a boy can be admitted 
into the Lower School is eight, the highest age at which he 
can remain in the Upper is 19, and the extreme earliest 
and latest ages for girls are fixed at the same periods. 
The principle upon which boys and girls are to be 
admitted into the various schools may be described as 
nomination, limited by competition, combined in the 
higher schools with an element of selection by hereditary 
qualification. 

The presentations to the Lower School are distributed 
among a great number of persons and companies, and 
also (in respect of peculiar trusts) among a variety of 
parishes and districts. {The largest patrons are the 
Donation Governors and Governors by special vote, who 
have the right to present 270 boys and 130 girls, while 
six places in each school are reserved for Her Majesty. 
The examination to which the children are to be sub- 
mitted is to be graduated according to age, but there is an 
“irreducible minimum ” standard of “reading and spelling, 
writing, text hand, and sums in the first two simple 
rules of arithmetic with the multiplication table. 
The admission to the Middle School is to be regulated by 
somewhat different principles. ‘Two hundred places are 
to be given by promotion from the Lower School ; forty 
are to be given by the nomination of the Council of 
Almoners to sons of persons distinguished in literature, 
science, or art, or the public of their country, who have 
left insufficient provision for their families ; while the 
remaining places are to be disposed of by a mixture of 
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nomination and competition, part of them to go among 
boys who have been for at least three years in public 
elementary schools in the metropolis. The admission of 
boys and girls to the Upper School is to be regulated on 
similar principles ; but here we find that there are to be 
*‘ paying scholars,” who are to be nominated for com- 
petition in order to obtain certain places. The standard 
examination for the two sexes is to be the same, except 
that plain needlework for girls is substituted for the 
Latin grammar and translation which is required from 
the boys. Two principles, which we are glad to notice, 
appear several times throughout the scheme: one that 
the services of persons employed are to be given exclu- 
sively to their work, and the other that all disability 
arising from religion is, as far as possible, eliminated. It 
may deserve to be considered whether competitive 
examinations at so early an age do not somewhat un- 
fairly handicap the children of poorer parents, whose 
means may not allow them to pay for the necessary pre- 
liminary training. The scheme, however, on the whole, 
appears to be a moderate and reasonable one. A note 
which is prefixed states that it is presumed that the govern- 
ing body of Christ’s Hospital assents, so far as it is pro- 
posed to deal with endowments or alter the governing 
body within the meaning of certain sections of the 
Endowed Schools Act, 1869. 


ROUMAN FINANCE. 


A considerable amount of English capital is embarked 
in Roumanian Government stock, bonds, and shares, and 
yet little is known or heard in England of the state of 
Rouman finance. Still, there is no reason for Roumania 
to keep her finances in the dark. Unlike most other 
Eastern nations that are indebted to foreign countries, 
Roumania, both as a nationand as a state, is prosperous 
and well-to-do. The late war, which has been ruinous 
to the finances of Turkey, and exceedingly burdensome 
to those of Russia, has, strange to say, been a financial 
boon to the United Danubian Principalities. In point 
of fact, a considerable portion of Russia’s war expendi- 
ture was disbursed on Roumanian soil, to the great 
advantage of the commerce and industry of that country. 
The statesmen of Roumania, unlike those of other 
Eastern countries, have had also mostly a wholesome 
dread of the influx of “foreign capital,” when arising 
from loans contracted for abroad. They had an 
instinctive aversion from all foreign borrowing trans- 
actions, although they have not always been able to 
avoid them ; and they had a feeling, if not the precise 
knowledge, that such loans generally went into the 
borrowing country in the shape of merchandise, a great 
part of which consists of articles of luxury, and that 
under all circumstances they impose upon the indebted 
state an annual tribute to foreign nations. As a conse- 
quence, the Roumans, many years ago, established their 
national Crédit Foncier with their own funds, notwith- 
standing many tempting offers from foreign capitalists, 
and they have now created a national Bank of Issue, 
similarly, without the aid of any foreign money. In 
fact, the desire to subscribe for the shares of this 
new bank has been so eager among the natives, that all 
sorts of intrigues have been résorted to in order to mono- 
polise the shares for a certain patronised circle. The 
Roumans, also, have managed to bear the extraordinary 
expenditure which the late war imposed upon the national 
treasury without any foreign loan whatever. They have, 
further, recently completed two great financial transac- 
tions, tending to render their country independent of 
foreign interference or control. They have, in the first 
place, taken the administration of the tobacco mono- 
poly into their own hands, and out of those of the foreign 
joint stock company to which it had been granted on 
lease. And, in the second place, the nation has bought 
from the great foreign railway company the grand 
Rouman network of railroads, of which that company, 
consisting mostly of foreign elements, had been the pro- 
prietor, and to which the State had to pay a considerable 
annual subvention on account of Government guarantee. 


That transaction was completed by the conversion of the 
railway shares and bonds into a Government stock, 
having as guarantees the eventual net income of the rail- 
ways and other national revenue, but the holders of 
which now have nothing more to do with the manage- 
ment of the railways. These Rouman railways have a 
considerable future in store, for they connect Turkey and 
the East with Russia, and, generally, the North ; and it 
is even intended to make them lines of transit between 
Constantinople and the East, on the one hand, and 
Austria, France, and England on the other. Also, the 
great Austro-Hungarian railway company, called the 
‘Austrian Staatsbahn,” is said to covet a lease of the 
whole Rouman railway system, in order to secure for its 
own lines the traffic coming from the East, which by 
means of a line from Yamboli to Shumla, or from some 
point of the Bulgarian Danube towards the Sophia and 
Constantinople railway, that company hopes to draw to 
the Rouman and its own systems, to the exclusion of 
the Servian lines. 


The improved and progressive state of Rouman 
finance is further shown by the fact that, while its 
former loans were contracted for at such exorbitant 
rates of nominal interest (the real one being higher 
still), as 10, 8,and 7 per cent., already in 1875 Roumania 
was able to raise abroad a loan, in the shape of entes, at 
the nominal rate of interest of 5 per cent., the effective 
rate being inferior to the lowest nominal rate above 
quoted. The whole outstanding National Debt, both 
inland and foreign, is said at present to be 
470,000,000 francs, the new Government Stock, given 
to the railway proprietors as above-mentioned, not being, 
however, included. But it has to be remembered that of 
the above sum also a great portion was not employed in 
ordinary State expenditure, but invested in useful and 
remunerative public works, and in freeing the land from 
feudal rights. The charge ‘arising from this debt, both 
interest and sinking funded included, for the current 
year, is given at under 55,000,000 francs. Besides these 
consolidated loans, there is a floating debt in the aggre- 
gate of some 85,000,000 francs, of which 49,000,000 con- 
sist of Treasury bills at six and twelve months’ date, and 
26,000,000 were issued in the shape of paper money. 
The latter consists of notes, current as money, and of 
various denominations or value, from 5 to 500 francs, 
guaranteed and redeemable by the sale of the national or 
Crown lands. The operation of redemption has now been 
entrusted to the new National Bank, which is to accom- 
plish it within the next four years by exchange against its 
own notes ; while the Government is to pay into the 
Bank, for the purpose, the proceeds of the sale of the 
national estates. It should also be mentioned that these 
floating debts are mainly owing to the construction of the 
new so-called Predeal railway, which connects Rou- 
mania with Transylvania and Hungary, across the Carpa- 
thians. By connecting Bucharest with Czernarvoda, 
whence there is already a railway to Kustendje, on the 
Black Sea, the Government means to bring Roumania 
and its capital into direct connection likewise with the 
newly annexed provinces of the Dobrudja and the 
Euxine, and for this purpose it is about to contract 
another loan. Should the plan of bringing the Turkish 
railways into connection with those of Roumania, across 
Bulgarian territory, and in preference or in rivalry to the 
contemplated Servian line, be realised, there may be 
again occasion for a financial operation, were the 
Government to undertake the task itself. But all such 
increase of debt, based on public works not only useful 
but pecuniarily remunerative, need not much trouble the 
actual State creditor, and it would be wrong to place loans 
of this kind on a line with public debts in other countries, 
where money is raised simply on credit, instead of taxes, 
to cover deficits of the State budget. Altogether, 
partly for works actually in construction, and costing some 
10,000,000 francs, and partly for the scheme of the Black 
Sea railway, which will also necessitate a bridge over the 
Danube at Czernarvoda, the probable needs of Roumania, 
within the near future, are estimated at 55,000,000 francs. 
As for the connection of Bucharest with Constantinople 
by rail, the cost to Roumania will not be very heavy, the 
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greater part of the work still to be executed falling 
to the share of the Balkan principalities. 

As regards the ordinary budget of the State, income and 
exponditure are in equilibrium. And the soundness of 
Rouman finance is visible, not only in this and the 
above-stated facts, but is still more apparent in its 
balance of trade. Roumania has a very productive 
soil ; it can use the Danube for the exportation of its 
produce, and the railways of the country have been con- 
structed with a view to bring her grain within easy access 
of the Danube and of the Black Sea. Consequently, 
the Danubian principalities, in their annual surplus of 
exports, possess the means of payment for whatever 
interests or redemption of debt they have to pay or 
effectuate abroad, and that without feeling the necessity, 
in which most other debtor countries find themselves, of 
raising annually new foreign loans for the purpose. The 
newly created National Bank, which will confer on the 
country all the boons derivable from a fiduciary circula- 
tion, of which before the issue of the hypothecary 
Government notes Roumania was altogether deprived, 
cannot fail to render the State and nation still more 
independent of foreign pecuniary aid. As regards the 
constitution of this bank, it is based upon the prin- 
ciples that are the foundation of most Continental Banks 
of Issue. By the Bank Charter, both gold and silver, 
according to the French or so-called Latin system, are 
recognised as legal tender ; and one-third of the circu- 
lating notes of the bank has to be represented in its 
assets by an equal metallic reserve, while the remainder 
of the notes has to be covered by public or 
private securities, to the exclusion of land mortgages 
and of industrial shares. The whole organisation of 
the bank has been jealously planned, so as to exclude 
from the administration all foreign or non-Rouman 
elements, and the State having contributed one-third of 
the share-capital, fixed at 30,000,000 francs, it is but 
natural that the Government should have secured to 
itself considerable influence in the management of the 
bank. The Roumans, as will be seen from the preceding 
summary, have steered, financially no less than politically, 
their State barque most skilfully and successfully among 
the many shoals and rocks that might seem to beset their 
course ; and, in fact, of all the Eastern countries, great 
or small, there is none, upon the whole, better admi- 
nistered than the United Danubian Principalities 
under the rule of Prince Charles. 


FICTION AS A SCIENCE. 


Readers may be broadly divided into two classes—the 
imaginative and the matter-of-fact ; of whom the former 
read fiction as if it were history, and the latter treat 
history as if it were fiction. Fiction certainly, in days of 
pitiless verification, has a greater charm than history, even 
in points which many would believe to be quite out of its 
scope. The chronology of fiction is a wide and delight- 
ful field of study, and its geography gives to travel more 
lasting charm than all the great historical events which 
make cities famous and guide-books tiresome. Selfish- 
ness is one of the chief characteristics of imagination, and 
this is a reason why sight-seeing affords such small 
gratification to the minds best qualified to turn their im- 
pressions to good account. In matters of reality, reality 
cannot be ignored, and the impressiveness of such a 
building as Westminster Abbey is marred and blunted by 
the commonplace crowds which disturb daily the sensitive 
phantoms of the past. There is a distressing publicity of 
sentiment incidental to pilgrimages to spots which are 
famous for their own sake or for the sake of real people 
who are associated with them. To gaze at some wonder 
of Nature is worth the trouble of a long journey ; but to 
contemplate itin common with a heterogeneous gathering 
of artless but unnatural fellow-creatures is to lose the 
object of the pilgrimage, and to leave a mote in the eye 
of fancy for ever afterwards. No wonder that the poets 
cleave more and more to nature pure and simple, when 
cheap excursions forbid their contemplation of the works 
of man; that they devote to the painting of the sparse 


grass and dark mould of the apple orchard a care and 
skill which, in earlier days, would have reproduced the 
Coliseum or Mont Blanc at least. Driven by the ruthless 
extension of traffic facilities from moralising upon 
spectacles where it is odds but he will meet the cheerfully- 
perspiring countenance of his family grocer, the medita- 
tive philosopher is driven to seek for associations less 
real, for histories less easily accessible than those of 
Murray and Baedeker, with which to identify places and 
periods. Fiction supplies these in the fullest degree. 
We know more about a favourite character in fiction than 
we do of any but our most intimately sympathetic 
friends. We can enter into his feelings at a given time 
and place with greater certainty than into those of any 
living being. Wecan give a fuller sympathy, and feel 
with surer heart in places consecrated to imagined joy or 
woe, than in those where a king was beheaded or where 
a hundred suicides have looked their last on the world 
which was too hard for them. Of real people, too, we 
know too much. The comparative study of character 
imparts a tinge of scepticism to all but the most aban- 
doned hero-worshippers ; and the proved fallacy of many 
of the cherished legends of childhood drives the sensitive 
mind into an opposite extreme of callousness and sus- 
picion. There is something touching in the way in which 
impulsive natures will identify themselves personally with 
the good fame of those to whom earthly praise or blame 
has long been a matter of supreme indifference ; par- 
tisans who have only become so through admiration of a 
character drawn by a partisan, and unable to appreciate 
their own motives, have clung to a character for the sake 
of a cause, forgetting that they espoused the cause 
through admiration of a character. With the heroes of 
fiction this danger and the pain of conviction are alike 
avoided. We know the best and the worst of them, and 
choose with our eyes open. No long-concealed docu- 
ments can be brought to light at whose spell the whole 
fabric of admiration must crumble away. No unexplained 
questions of fact can justify an enemy in flouting our 
hero. Where distinct differences arise on the subject, 
they show a different moral standpoint, a different esti- 
mate of character. Their condemnation strikes us at 
first hand, without wounding in passing one in whom we 
have unconsciously idealised ourselves, and whose cause 
is espoused with a warmth which we ascribe to chivalry, 
when it is in reality but the primary instinct of self- 
defence. Such devotion to the mere creatures of imagi- 
nation argues no cynical contempt for beings of more 
substantial creation. It shows rather a desire for cer- 
tainty and that wide charity which does not expect too 
much from any frail scion of the race of Adam. Of 
actual hero-worship, too, it partakes in no slight degree. 
The maker of some favourite character or poem would 
necessarily feel more gratified with a homage which 
identified some spot for ever with his works, than with 
that more material and effusive worship which, logically, 
should make the great man’s tailor a relic of inestimable 
value. 

In these days, when history continually loses in ro- 
mance, fiction should gain in consistency. The com- 
parative chronological chart, an arid record of facts, from 
which State papers and contemporary records ruthlessly 
strip the fanciful colouring with which rhetorical his- 
torians have too long made them falsely attractive, 
should in the interests of science as well as of adorn- 
ment be studded with the names of those heroes and 
heroines of prose and poetic fiction who, where they do 
not illustrate the dry facts of a period, at least enliven it 
with a little genuine humanity. The actual chronology 
of fiction, too, would be by itself an interesting and 
highly instructive subject, while it affords room for con- 
jectural theories, in comparison with which even Shake- 
spearian opportunities become insignificant. The subject 
is so extensive and so fascinating that a slight indication 
of it is all that can here be attempted, premising that 
accuracy is not guaranteed in a rough sketch in outline. 
It would appear that when Barnaby Rudge was in 
jeopardy for high treason, Mr. Pickwick was a little boy 
of nine or ten years old; and he possibly preserved 
amid the remembrances of his days of alley-tors and 
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commoneys a vague recollection of the trouble and 


terror of the Gordon riots. When Sydney Carton was 
guillotined in Paris, Mr. Pickwick was a promising young 
business man. Lord de Guest was about the same age as 
Sam Weller, and Verdant Green’s marriage with Patty 
Honeywood took place about the year Haphazard won 
the Derby. 

It is perfectly possible that some of the soldiers who 
overthrew the Pickwickians at the review on Chatham 
lines may have served under George Osborne at 
Waterloo ; and that many of the service officers present 
on the same occasion may have shared the perils and 
pleasures of the Peninsular heroes of Lever and James 
Grant. Doctor Sampson would have been a medical 
student at the same period when Messrs. Bob Sawyer 
and Ben Allen were serving their apprenticeship to the 
mystery of medicine; and Charles Ravenshoe was 
hanging about the mews in Hornby’s livery, while Mr. 
Eden was fighting his great battle for the victims of 
Ernest Hawes. We have always believed that Maud’s 
ill-starred lover, who “stood on a giant deck and mixed 
his breath with a loyal people shouting a battle-cry,” 
went out to the Crimea in the same ship which took 
General Mainwaring and Charles Ravenshoe ; and that 
the singer of “Come into the garden, Maud” was the 
identical trooper on whose jacket Ravenshoe noticed a 
stain in the shape of the map of South America, while 
they were awaiting the order which launched them 
against the guns at Balaklava. The interest of English 
country scenery is greater when it can be identified with 
the landscapes with which Shakespeare’s pastoral figures 
were familiar than when it is looked upon after the wear 
and tear of generations as that amid which Shakespeare 
himself at one time actually lived. No reality can banish 
the creations of his fancy from their appropriate haunts, 
and no imagination can successfully bring back the 
actually perished traces of the realities of a bygone age. 
The latter are in and of time ; the former entirely inde- 
pendent of it ; and fiction, as a serious study, has many 
attractions which its basis of reality is getting more and 
more to lack. 


THE CONQUEST OF MERV. 


There is no mistaking now the intentions of Russia 
in regard to Merv. The well-informed ozoe Vremya 
receives a telegram direct from Skobeleff, and styles him 
pointedly the “leader of the Russian expedition against 
Merv,” and the St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Daily News, himself a believer all along that Russia 
had no hostile designs against the Tekke fortress, tele- 
graphs this week that the ultimate destination of Sko- 
beleff is “apparently Merv.” Further, there is a very 
significant passage in Skobeleff’s own telegram in- 
criminating the Merv Tekkes in the attack on his 
reconnoitring party at Dengeel Tepe, and there is a 
final fact, more significant than all, that Russia is con- 
structing a railway several hundred miles across the 
desert to the Akhal oasis, where the whole population 
of that district is gathered within five days’ easy striking 
distance of Skobeleff’s camp. If Skobeleff’s sole object 
was the conquest of Akhal, the railway from Krasnovodsk 
would be wholly unnecessary, since, with double the 
force he has now at Bami, he could reduce the Akhal 
Tekkes in less than a week to unconditional obedience. 
Adjutant-General Skobeleff’s operations should be 
read by the light of “The Disastrous Russian Cam- 
paign of 1879 against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans.” 
This work, besides narrating the course of a campaign 
identical in all its early features with the one conducted 
this summer by General Skobeleff, gives a clear account 
of the oasis of Akhal, and enables the reader to accom- 
pany the Russians in his imagination from Bami to Geok 
Tepe, as easily as if he were being led thither by the 
aid of a Murray’s Guide. The configuration of the 
Kopet Dagh is well known to students of Central Asia. 
It consists of a wall, five thousand feet high, lying 
midway between Merv and the Caspian. It runs in a 
south-easterly direction 300 miles from Kizil Arvat, 
which point is 280 miles distant from the Caspian; its 


southern aspect is that of a maze of clayey hills sloping 
towards the Atrek, and the spectacle it presents towards 
the north is that of a vast rugged perpendicular wall, with 
a patch of meadow land lying along its foot, and the 
desert, stark and bare, ten or twenty miles beyond. 
This patch of meadow land, intersected at irregular 
intervals by mountain streams, is the oasis of Akhal, and 
in the midst of it lies Geok Tepe, containing the aoul 
or fortified settlement of Dengeel Tepe, which, last 
September, was the scene of the sanguinary contest 
between the Russians and the Tekkes. Bami (Skobeleff’s 
fortified camp) lies about eighty miles from Geok Tepe, 
and forty-five from Kizil Arvat. The Russian General 
advanced to this point in June by marching along the 
Atrek, traversing a region which Professor Vambéry, in 
an article a short time ago on the book just referred to, 
described as being so terrible as “to make one’s hair 
stand on end; in comparison with it, Sierra Leone being 
a paradise.” We have not space to describe this region 
here, but we may briefly state that it is too short of 
water and too prolific of disease to serve as a good line 
of communication, and hence a railway is being con- 
structed from Krasnovodsk to Kizil Arvat, with the 
ultimate intention of carrying it forty-five miles further 
on to the depét at Bami. 


Lomakin’s force last year, with which he invaded 
Akhal, consisted of nearly four thousand men. General. 
Skobeleff’s detachment at Bami cannot be less than this 
number, but the force that advanced against Geok Tepe 
on the 25th ultimo does not seem to have exceeded 
1,000. What with rockets and mitrailleuses, Krupp guns 
and breechloaders, this little force was more than equal 
to an attack that might be made upon it by Tekkes,. 
unprovided with artillery, and armed only with sabres. 
and breechloaders. Whether Skobeleff really intended 
to take Dengeel Tepe, or merely meant to reconnoitre it, 
must remain for the moment an open question. The 
fact that he could advance to its very walls, burning forts. 
and settlements ev route, and return back to Bami with- 
out any particular loss, indicates clearly that the opera- 
tion can be easily effected again, and we may be sure 
that when the next advance takes place Skobeleff will 
experience no great difficulty in clearing Dengeel Tepe 
with his artillery of its ill-armed Tekke defenders. 

More important than the mere conquest of Akhal is 
the fact that Merv is now seriously in danger of being 
occupied by Russia. All along, since 1874, when the 
Merv question first cropped up in an active form, Russia 
has disclaimed any intention of seizing the place. It 
is said, in the “Disastrous Campaign,” that General 
Lazareff did not mean to go to Merv unless attacked 
by the Merv Tekkes. Similar language was held 
by M. de Giers to Lord Dufferin at St. Petersburg, 
and the Czar repeatedly declared during the autumn of 
last year that he did not want to occupy Merv, and that 
“positive instructions” had been sent to Lazareff and 
Lomakin to that effect. But we all know what is meant 
by Russian promises and the “ positive instructions” of 
the Russian Emperor, in spite of the twaddle of such. 
Russophile writers as the Duke of Argyll, to whom the: 
broken pledge in regard to Khiva conveys no warning, 
to whom the shameful trick of sending Stolietoff to. 
Cabul is a fair and honourable transaction, and to whom 
no facts can bring home the designs of Russia against 
India in spite of Kaufmann’s skilfully projected invasion 
of July 1878. It is well that we should note that during 
Lomakin’s campaign last year no attack was made by 
Merv Tekkes on the Russians, and that no accusation 
was ever formulated against them on that score. The 
Emperor may be assumed to have not then made up his 
mind to occupy the key of Herat. This year the matter 
is different. Russia’s best general has been sent to 
Transcaspiana, a railway has been commenced from 
Krasnovodsk to Kizil Arvat, preparations have been 
made for shortly despatching 30,000 troops to Akhal (the 
Akhal Tekkes cannot muster more than 15,000 horse), and 
the statement is openly made at St. Petersburg that Russia 
means to occupy Merv. The cause of this change of 
plans is not difficult to seek. For months not an article 
has been written in England on the Merv question, and 
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-signed our pretensions to protect the place. This belief 
«annot be too quickly dissipated. The voice of England 
should be raised afresh against the impending act of 
‘spoliation. England ought not to suffer Russia to 
-occupy Merv. We have the assurance of Grodekoff and 
Petrovsevitch that the Tekkes are relinquishing their 
ithievish habits, and are settling down to a quiet career. 
Russia has no grievance to allege against the Turcomans 
-of Merv. For seven years England has unanimously 
declared that Russia must not be permitted to occupy 
Merv. If we now acquiesce in .the conquest of the 
stronghold, a fresh blow will be struck at our prestige in 
Central Asia. Herat will be in constant danger of being 
-captured by a coup de main. It cannot be too soon for 


England to raise her voice against the new attempt of 


Russia to stir up fresh complications in the East. The 
Czar should be told by Lord Dufferin in unmistakable 
terms that England cannot allow the double-headed eagle 
to flap its wings over a rich and populous settlement 
within one week’s striking distance of Herat. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
IX. CHURCH OF ENGLAND LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE 


This association was established in the year 1840, and 
carries on business at Nos. 9 and ro King Street, Cheap- 
side. It is not a company in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but has its rights and liabilities defined by a special 
Act of Parliament, which was passed shortly after its estab- 
lishment, viz., in 1841. By this Act provision is made 
for the enrolment in the Court of Chancery of a memorial 
containing the names, addresses, and descriptions of the 
directors, secretary, and shareholders, and for recording 
the changes which may occur in the list within six 
months after the time when they may happen to occur. 
This peculiarity in the legal status of the institution is, 
however, of comparatively trifling importance to the 
subject with which our present article isconcerned. Our 
object is to consider its peculiar features from a business 
point of view, and to make such observations as we may 
‘consider just upon its financial position. The title 
which this company has assumed looks as if it were 
intended to be a class institution for members of the 
Established Church. The office, however, we find, is 
not so narrow in its sympathies, but is prepared to grant 
assurances upon the lives and properties of the general 
public as well as of the clergy and ministers of all 
denominations. We notice, indeed, in that portion of 
its prospectus which deals with fire a statement that a 
reduction of ro per cent. is allowed from the premiums 
on all assurances effected by clergymen and school- 
masters on their residences and furniture, and on the 
buildings and contents of churches and church schools. 
With regard to life assurance there would appear to be 
no difference made between the clergy of the Established 
Church and the public at large. 

The convenience of assurers, we are told, is provided 
for by a great variety of tables, which have been con- 
structed so as to meet every contingency to which human 
life is subject, and against which it is requisite to take pre- 
cautions. There is, indeed, scarcely any variation of the 
contract of life insurance which ingenuity could devise 
‘which is not provided for by the tables of this Institu- 
tion. For instance, a person assuring according to the 
Mutual scale, has the option of no less than six different 
modes in which his share of the good things which 
‘fortune has given to the Institution may be applied. It 
May be either employed, in addition to the sum assured, 
in cash payments, in temporary (for five years) allowances 
‘on the premiums, in permanent and progressive reduc- 
tion of the premiums, in the premiums being made to 
cease entirely after a certain number of years, or in the 
sums assured being made payable during life. Thus, if 
a person aged 4o had in 1863 assured in this way for 
4#,2,000, at the next quinquennial division of profits a 
bonus of £213 would have been allotted to him. This 
he might have received either in a cash payment of £89 
or a deduction of £19 135. 84. off his premium for the 





next five years, or his premium might have been per- 
manently reduced from £63 10s. to £57 135., or his 
premium might have been made to terminate after 
twenty-six years, or, had he been so disposed, the 
42,000 might have been made payable at 75, instead 
of, at death, according to the original contract. 

Other special forms of assurance which seem to de- 
serve notice here are the system of free assurance, as it 
is called. According to this, a policy can never lapse 
through non-renewal, and therefore the assured can never 
lose the benefit of the payments he has made, however 
few they may be. The mode in which this is carried out 
is by providing that only a limited number of premiums 
are payable, and that, supposing the payment of premiums 
stops at any period, the assurance should not entirely 
lapse, but should remain in force to a certain extent. 

Illustrations are given as to the working of this system. 
Suppose a man in a good position, who is apprehensive 
lest the sunshine of his prosperity may at some future 
time be overcast. He effects an insurance in this way 
for £1,000 on the terms of paying £49 odd for ten 
years. After five premiums have been paid, he finds that 
the pinch of circumstances prevents him from continuing 
to pay in the same way. His policy does not lapse 
in toto, but, on the contrary, stands for £500. Of course, 
the larger proportion which the time during which the 
premiums are paid bears to the whole time during which 
the contract was to extend, the more favourable is the 
result. Another ingenious form of assurance is that of 
assurance payable during life, which we are told is re- 
garded by the public with increasing favour. A man 
may desire to make a provision in case of his early death, 
but he may also be unwilling to enter into a contract by 
which, if his life were. prolonged, he would be obliged to 
continue the payment of a premium during a lengthened 
period. According to this contract he may guard against 
the hardship, so far a$ an insurance contract is concerned, 
of a prolonged life as well as against the casualty of a 
premature death. According to this table a man assur- 
ing at the age of 25 for £100 may obtain £ roo payable 
at death or on reaching the age of 50 for £3 135. 2d., at 
deathor 55 for £2 19s. 114., or at death or 65 for £2 55. 72. 

The following is the last life insurance account, the 
“‘ Third Schedule” return for the year ending December 31, 
1878, according to the form prescribed by the Act of 
Parliament : 























Dr. £ s. dd. 
Amount of Life Assurance Fund at the beginning 
of the year. ‘ ‘ ; ; : - 600,389 6 5§ 
Premiums after Deduction of Reassurance Pre- 
miums . y “ : . ; 76,701 8 3 
Consideration for Annuities granted 1,468 oO Oo 
Interest and Dividends : ° . 25,840 13 3 
£704,399 7 I 
Cr. ee 
Claims under Life Policies (at death), after deduc- 
tion of sums reassured . £63,11t O O 
Bonus additions to the above 2,223 0 O 
Policies paid during Life . 5095 © Oo 
65,839 © oO 
Surrenders ‘ . . ‘ ‘ ° ° 2,723 5 Oo 
Bonuses to Policy-holders in Cash and in Allow- 
ances on Premiums ; : . . 3,602 18 5§ 
Annuities . ‘ ° . . . ° . 1,458 I 4 
Commission ° ‘ ‘ . : ‘ 2,748 10 6 
Expenses of Management (Home 
and Foreign) £8,140 3 8 
Rates and Taxes ° 300 4 8 
Repairs. ° . . . 7714 0 
Stamps, Policies . . 78 7 6 
» Receipts m 6 ° 345 3 
Premises Redemption Fund ° 5112 6 
8,682 7 7 
Dividends and Bonuses to Shareholders _. . 4,653 I 3 
Amount of Life Assurance Fund at the end of the 
614,692 3 10 


year, as per fourth schedule. ‘ ° 
£704,399 7 11 
Sohiemtaenameninenemmeienen ae 


Comparing here the expenses of management and 
commission which fall under the same category as 
deductions from the net amount received, we find that 
they amount to £10,888 14s. 2@. This is 14 per cent. 
the impression has got abroad in Russia that we have re- 
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of the premium income, which would certainly appear to 
be somewhat high, although perhaps it 1s accounted for 
by some of the peculiarities of the company’s business. 
We may notice that we have also before us a Health 
Assuraace Account, in which the institution gives us a 
balance-sheet of £1,206 18s. 11d. 

The following is the last balance-sheet, the “ Fourth 
Schedule” return on December 31, 1878, according to 
the form prescribed by the Act of Parliament : 

LIABILITIES, 
Dr. i 
Shareholders’ capital (1,000,000 subscribed) 


paid up . . : . : . , 
Life Assurance Fund . ° 


Health Assurance Fund , : 


- 40,000 0 O 

. - 614,692 3 10 

. . 1,106 9 I 

. . ° ; © 23,152. 9 5 

Premises Redemption Fund ‘ ; 567 17 6 
Claims under Life Policies admitted but not yet 

paid . . ° . . ° . . 16,870 0 O 


Fire Fund . 


ASSETS, 
Cr. ZL Ss. @. 
Mortgages on Property within the United King- 
dom . : ; ° ‘ : . 200,188 10 10 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ° ° » 33,675 18 


6 
Investments : 
Indian Government Securities . ° » 10,906 4 6 
United States Government Securities . + 51,640 12 6 
Foreign Government Securities . ° - 38,99017 9 
Municipal Bonds . ; ; : ; >. agro 7 
Metropolitan Consolidated Stock . : ; 4,562 10 © 
Railway Stock . . . . . - 20,991 8 Io 
Railway Debentures. ° . ° - 12,974 6 Oo 
Company’s House ° . . ‘ - 10,06617 6 
Reversion . ; . . . ° . 400 0 O 
Company’s Shares held under authority of 
Company’s Deed of Settlement. ° . 833 15 oO 
Loans on Borough and County Rates . : » 101,538 11 2 
», on Life and Reversionary Interests , - 68,5905 18 7 
93 on Stocks and Shares ° » 18,324 17 7 
», on Personal Security . ; . - 41,865 1 I 
Agent’s Balances (Home and Foreign) . » 12,038 13 5 
Outstanding Premiums ° : : ‘ ° 2,115 5 6 
9 Interest . ° . . ° © 85,581 6 5 
Cash : 
On Deposit . . . . 20,000 0 oO» 
In hand and on Current 
Account . ° ° > 9,053 4 1 
es §«6=6«:20,051 14 


£696,388 I9 Io 











On this we have only to say that the item 
468,595 18s. 7d. lent on life and reversionary interests 
seems to be a little large, although perhaps the directors 
have taken all proper precautions to secure good invest- 
ments in this respect. A similar observation might 
perhaps also apply to the item £41,865 1s. 1d. lent on 
personal security. The great fact, however, that the 
Life Assurance Fund bears a full proportion to the pre- 
mium income would seem to be clearly established by 
the figures before us. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 
lien Rincss 
CIRCULARISING MINING BROKERS. 


Of all the varieties of the genus broker there is none 
who promises more confidently to make the fortunes of 
his clients (and dupes) than the dealer in mining shares. 
All the world knows, of course, that enormous profits are 
sometimes made by mining. It is essentially a specu- 
lative business, and one therefore in which a wise man 
will rarely risk much, But in these days of joint-stock 
companies it is possible to persuade oneself that, by 
running a very small risk, there is a chance of making a 
very large profit. The mining broker appeals to this idea, 
and is aided in his appeal by the facility with which 
mining companies are formed and shares in them for 
small amounts are transferred. He is aided also by the 
facilities supplied for him by the halfpenny post. ~ His 
whole stock-in-trade need consist of no more than a desk 
in some back-room “in the City,” as near the centre as 


may be, and, if possible, dignified by being called. 
“ Exchange” something or other, supplied with pens and . 
ink, and a copy of the “ London Directory.” Still better. 
equipped will he be if he is able to get access to the 
share registers of joint-stock companies. Having these 
he has all he needs. What he has to do next 1s to pre~ 
pare his circulars and send them out, having made a 
careful selection from the Directory or the registers of 
shareholders of the parties most likely to swallow the bait 
he is about to offer. Here the enterprising broker must 
work largely in the dark, or at haphazard. He cannot 
be acquainted with the hundreds or thousands to whom 
he sends his circulars. But he makes the sweep of his 
net large enough to include a great variety, and presents 
statements, with an air of supreme confidence, that are 
well fitted to stir the cupidity of the unwary and un-: 
reflecting. Indeed, one of the most obvious suggestions. 
that might restrain even the most ignorantly covetous 
victim from being misled is that, if these mining brokers 
knew even one-half of what they say to be true, they need 
never appeal to anyone to give them business, for they 
must be perfectly well aware how to make their fortunes. 
Oddly enough, they reserve their revelations for the ears 
and eyes of persons to whom they are strangers, and 
whose existence they only know through the medium of 
the Directory or the registers of shareholders in joint- 
stock companies. And still more odd it is to know that 
this species of business flourishes sufficiently tomake it worth 
the while of a goodly number of “ brokers” in the City of 
London to give their time and energies to its cultivation. 
Evidently there must be a proportion of dupes found among 
the multitude, to whom these circulars are sent. There are — 
no means of finding out what the proportion is ; but as 
these mining brokers, to do them justice, usually com- 
mence their connection by advising small transactions on 
which: the commission they pocket must be a very 
minute sum, it is natural to conclude that a considerable 
number of silly fishes are caught in the sweep of the 
mining net. 

The circulars issued are sometimes lithographed letters 
signed by the firm recommending investment in a par-. 
ticular enterprise, of which the broker, by great good 
luck, has a few to dispose of, and which can be had 
cheap with a certainty of immense profit at an early date. 
Sometimes they are printed documents containing similar: 
statements, or, it may be, indulging in general remarks,. 
philosophical observations on the money and _ stock 
markets, which gradually lead up (or down) to the sug- 
gestion of the fortune that is to be found in the shares of 
some particular company, which a favoured few, the 
party addressed being one, have now the opportunity of 
securing. At other times the lithographed letter encloses 
the printed circular, and this is perhaps a sign of the 
broker aspiring to a larger way of business. 


We have before us a collection of these circulars, all 
of them sent within the past two months through the 
London post-office, and delivered within the four-mile 
radius. Let us take as a specimen one of the class we 
have spoken of as indulging in philosophical observations. 
In this instance a firm leads off by calling attention to 
the fact that “the war of politics,” no doubt referring to 
the General Election, has ceased, and that therefore the 
thoughts of business men are returning to the “old 
grooves.” .The most familiar of these grooves, it seems, 
prompts the question, “‘ How money can be made without 
much risk?” The “Stock and Share Brokers,” who 
have benevolently addressed the London householder 
through the medium of the halfpenny post, “ claim to be 
able to offer a solution,” and they go on to assure the 
doubtful or timid that they are able, “by virtue 
of the extreme accuracy of their past advice, to 
point out how, not only a little, but a good 
deal of money can be made with so slight an 
amount of risk that it is hardly worthy of con- 
sideration.” Most excellent and friendly stockbrokers, 
how good they are, and how grateful ought the 
London householder addressed by them to be! They 
offer to enrich him, to secure for him “not only a little, 
but a good deal” of money, and with no, or as good as 
no risk. How is this to be accomplished? ‘The circu- 
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larising broker does not wish to take a mean advantage. 
He has started the problem, assured us that he can solve 
it, and he next goes on to secure our confidence by tellin 
how he has performed the feat formerly. He has heape 
obligations on his friends and business connections. 
Those who followed his advice early this year made large 
sums in railways and mines. It is in “mining invest- 
ments particularly” that enormous profits have been 
realised. ‘Two (lead) mines he had specially selected 
“both rose 300 and roo per cent. respectively.” Other 
two (this time copper) realised “profits of too and 200 
per cent. respectively.” And “these are only a few 
examples of the way in which money has been made, and 
will be again made by mining investments.” All this is 
but the prologue to the play. In the next paragraph the 
secret is out. There is another lead mine, and at the 
present quotation it is “‘one of the cheapest shares that 
can be bought, and is certain to advance to double its 
present price and perhaps more.” Particulars are given, 
and after finally setting forth in large type the case of a 
copper mine whose shares rose in a few months “nearly 
2,000 per cent. premium,” the householder is requested 
to fill up and return a form of order commissioning the 
circularising brokers to purchase so many shares. 

Sometimes the property to be acquired is of a less 
ambitious character, and requires only a very small 
capital to purchase it. Another circular before us illus- 
trates a case of this sort: the company consists of 12,000 
shares (5s. called up), and “‘it is fully anticipated that 
the present capital, viz., £3,000, will be amply sufficient 
to put the mine into a dividend-paying state.” Early 
application for shares is therefore counselled, particularly 
as only a limited number are‘offered at 125. 6d. each. 
These are chance specimens of a vast variety of mining 
brokers’ circulars. ‘They must be very silly flies indeed 
who are caught in such webs. But as there are such 
flies in goodly numbers all about, it may not be without 
profit to have indicated some of the traps used to ensnare 
them. 


A Co-OPERATIVE HOTEL. 


Despite the enormous increase of hotel accommoda- 
tion in London within the last few years, the public 
needs seem to be unsatisfied even yet, for we have before 
us the prospectus of the Army and Navy Hotel, Limited, 
which promises in size and completeness to run a close 
race with some of its already existing competitors for 
public favour, whether with investors or visitors. The 
new hotel, however, contains several features which put 
it on a different footing to the other great caravanserat. 
Although the general public are by no means excluded, 
priority of accommodation is reserved for shareholders, 
and the advantages held out are calculated to attract 
especially officers of the army and navy. A fine site has 
been secured in Victoria Street, Westminster, opposite 
the Army and Navy Stores, and it is intended that the 
hotel shall be opened on May 1, 1881. The capital is 
£,100,000, in 20,000 shares of £5 each, and it is hoped 
that investors will be induced to come forward as much 
by the hope of a substantial dividend as by the cheaper 
rate at which, according to the co-operative principle, 
which is to be a part of the scheme, they will obtain 
board and lodging. Residential chambers, 4able a’héte 
dinners, and all the conveniences of a club are included 
in the programme. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: Thursday, 

No victory the Republic has won during the past nine 
years seems to me so complete as that in the elections to 
the Councils-General on Sunday last. The Right were 
beaten all along the line in the most hollow fashion, the 
triumph of their opponents proving far greater than could 
possibly have been anticipated. There were 1,428 elections, 
and to-day we know the results of 1,410 among them, from 
which it appears that 900 Republicans were returned against 
385 members of the Right ; in 125 cases, second ballots will 
be necessary, and in the majority of instances they are 
certain to prove favourable to the predominant Party. But 
in the elections concluded the Republicans win 264 seats, 


and only lose 21, so that the net gain of the party up to the 
resent is 243. Adding the number sure to accrue to this 
st on the second ballot, we may safely increase the figure 


of the total gain to 300. The Left had, previously to * 


August I,a majority in 55 Councils-General ; since then they 
command in 66. The hora of these figures is sufficient 
to show beyond question that at the present moment the 
Republic is uppermost in the favour of universal suffrage. 
The masses, whether in the rural districts or in the towns, 
adhere thoroughly to the established Government 
of the country. There is no need to seek to dis- 
cover the causes which have led to such an unmis- 
takable expression of oe opinion ; the search would be 
long and tedious, and after all could only be based on 
hypotheses, The fact which remains incontrovertible. is, 
that the people of France have, after long and prudent 
reflection, determined to throw over all pretenders in favour 
of the existing régime. If the man who, after travelling from 
Dan to Beersheba, can cry “’tis all barren,” is to be pitied, 
infinitely more to be pitied is the Frenchman whose party 
spirit can induce him to misread the lesson so plainly taught 
him by his fellow-countrymen of all classes four days ago. 
Therefore it is that I judge Sunday’s elections as the most 
complete victory the Republic has yet won. 

The soundest and most prudent organs of the Right 
already acknowledge their defeat, and this is in itself a 
hopeful sign of the growing political wisdom of the country. 
They do not even strive to cover the disaster of their party by 
specious excuses. The Right is undoubtedly split up into 
many fractions, and the absence of a common policy 
has naturally led to general disorganisation among them, 
but no argument like this can explain away so crushing a 
defeat as that they have just received. The Monarchist 
section alone came out of the trial comparatively scathless ; 
it remains almost in the same position it gained in 1874 : 
but then that position is a very weak one. 

Looking forward, then, from Sunday’s struggle to the 
general and more important electoral contest which is to 
take place next year, the apparent conclusion to be de- 
duced from the comparison is that the Republican majority 
in the new Chamber will be, if possible, more overw 
than in the existing one. The candidates of the Left wi 
carry all before them, and universal suffrage bids fair to 
eliminate the Right from all voice, I may say from all 
action, in public affairs. It is in the character of the 
French people to worship success, and the Republic, before 
fifteen months are over, will be raised by their votes to a 
position of autocracy equal to, if not greater, than that to 
which the same votes erst raised the Empire. Its ruler or 
rulers will be enabled to defy hostile criticism, and to carry 
matters with a very high hand indeed. It is in taking this 
view of the horizon that the black spot comes into sight. 
The Republic is incontestably in the ascendant, but there 
are republics and republics, and which of them can claim 
the largest share in the victory? Is it the moderate 
Republic of M. Thiers, which had M. Dufaure for President 
of the Council and Minister of Justice? Is it the Oppor- 
tunist Republic of M. Gambetta, or the Social Demo- 
cratic Republic of MM. Rochefort and Co.? There 
is unhappily no difficulty in at once setting aside the 
pretensions of the first. On Sunday the candidates 
belonging to the Left Centre party were as unfortunate as 
the Bonapartists, General Chanzy, formerly president of 
that group, now a senator and an ambassador, was one of 
the outgoing councillors-general, and he was not re-elected, 
a significant fact ; in the same way another senator belong- 
ing to the Moderate Left, M. Gailly, was also rejected ; both 
had to give way to thoroughly Radical opponents. And 
between Opportunism and Irreconcilability, when we are in 
a position to reckon up accurately the individual successes 
and defeats of the day, I fear it will become clear that it is 
to the latter we must assign the principal gain. France is 
tending slowly, if you will, but surely towards the Extreme 
Left ; and with each succeeding election the descent will 
become more rapid. I use the word descent, though 
this movement is usually described as advancing. Thus 
we see day after day, and especially on Sunday 
last, the Left Centre advancing towards the Left, the 
Left towards the Republican Union, and the Repub- 
lican Union towards the Extreme Left, until they become 
absorbed one in the other, but all descending inevitably 
towards the uttermost depth, which is Socialism. And so 
Intransigence is what really gains most ground in the 
country. It creeps on from stage to ey Already it has 
almost eliminated the Left Centre, and in the municipal 
elections next December we may —_— to see it wipe out 
the Left like a chalk mark off the black board, Universal 
suffrage will then have no choice to make beyond the 
Jacobinism of the Republican Union and the Socialism of 
the Extreme Left. 
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Such is the logical march of events in store for us, and 
then at last the Republic, after its rapid victories, will be 
fairly on its trial. EO little hope of the Conservatives 
being able to again rally together after the disorder and dis- 
organisation into which, with culpable negligence, they have 
allowed themselves to collapse. They have so far lost all 
sense of self-reliance that they already give it to be under- 
stood they perceive no plank of safety except M. Gambetta. 
And the quasi-favour with which they look to him is likely 
to inflict a deep blow on his popularity. Within the last few 
weeks it is surprising to see to what an extent he has sud- 
denly become the butt for Radical satire. He is caricatured 
in illustrated prints, M. Rochefort finds no words too hard 
for him, and I have heard from various parts of the country 
that those attacks are received with quite as much favour in 
the provinces as in Paris. That he is not a man to allow 
himself to be sunk easily is certain, but if this process of 
sapping his popularity goes on successfully, he may find it 
hard work to escape from its effects. Perhaps he may be 
tempted in his extremity to risk a great coup, and in such 
a possibility lies another terrible danger for the country- 
Within the last week the project of engaging the country in 
a foreign war is once more attributed to him. It is an old 
story, always whispered very low until now, and it would be 
an error to think it has no foundation. He may be forced 
to have recourse to it in the last extremity, as Napoleon III. 
was, if the Socialist tendencies of the country go on increas- 
ing. But the mere fact that such an alternative is thought 
to be in contemplation offers little reassurance for the future 
solidity of the “ advanced ” Republic. 

The immediate result of their success on Sunday, to which 
I look forward, is that the Radicals will throw themselves 
with great ardour into the campaign they have begun within 
the past week for the abolition of the Senate. They are 
calling in chorus for a revision of the Constitution in this 
sense, alleging that the Upper Chamber is an impediment 
to all progress. And it will be in vain for the moderate 
Republican organs to attempt to reason with them ; the ball 
once set going will be sent flying through the goal, in spite 
of every opposition, unless—but here I should have to fall 
back on those speculative theories regarding the course of 
action M. Gambetta has laid out for himself, to which 
allusion is made just above. The truth is, there is a pretty 
general feeling we-are nearing a crisis of some kind ; things 
cannot go on very long in the present drifting way without 
throwing us into a cataclysm at last. Therefore, while fully 
recognising the victory won by the Republic on Sunday, I 
have my fears it may prove to be dearly bought. It is no 
advantage to a country when the Opposition is so crushed 
that it has lost all power of action in public affairs. 

No military mission will be sent to Greece, and public 
opinion is not at all so favourably disposed towards the little 
kingdom as the action of the men in power might lead out- 
siders to suppose. Frenchmen are by no means inclined to 
run the risk of becoming engaged in a conflict on behalf of 
MM. Gambetta and Waddington’s frotégés. I have heard 
absolutely no one approve the decisions of the Berlin Con- 
ference, and the proposed naval demonstration has all along 
been considered absurd, while Mr. Gladstone’s impetuosity 
is blamed on every side. If the British Fleet goes to the 
Bosphorus I fancy it will appear there alone. 

A large share, I believe half, in the Fournal des Débats 
has just been acquired by M. Recipon, Deputy for Puget 
Théniers, and one of M. Gambetta’s close adherents. The 
policy of the celebrated paper, still so popular with English- 
men and foreigners generally, who think it represents French 
public opinion, while in reality it has lost all importance asa 
political organ here, will, it is understood, be “advanced” 
considerably in accordance with the tendencies of the day. 
What I cannot understand is why, if half the property were 
in the market, M. Léon Say, who holds the other half, did 
not take care to secure it. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantinople: July 30. 


The official organs of Stamboul continue to pour forth 
their rage against Europe in general and England in parti- 
cular. The announcement of the German accord with France 
and England relative to the naval demonstration to be made 
on the Albanian coast took them quite aback; they don’t 
know whether to be more angry or more surprised. The 
Vakit explains it by the surmise that Prince Bismarck is 
about to astonish the Western Powers by a startling stroke 
of policy which has for its object the arrangement of the 
Eastern Question, seeing that the policy of England is con- 
ducting Europe into a frightful abyss. “Such is the public 
opinion in Europe,” it declares, and adds, “ Let us see if the 
peace of the universe is to be sacrificed to gratify the per- 


sonal spite of the British Parliament. The Gladstone 
Cabinet, on coming into power, declared sotemniy ee our 
political existence had no importance for England, but 
thanks be to God that declaration was not favourably re- 
ceived by the British public ; if, however, the English have 
no need of us, Europe<recognises that we are necessary to 
it.” A Galata paner having announced that the Sultan, on 
hearing of the proposed naval demonstration, had shown 
himself disposed to accept the decision of the Conference of 
Berlin, is sharply taken to task by the Hakikat. Whilst 
utterly denying the truth of the assertion, it declares that 
‘the person of the Sovereign being sacred and irresponsible, 
he can of himself neither accept nor reject these decisions, a 
duty which devolves on the high personages composing the 
Government.” The same journal announces that to aid the 
Albanians in their heroic efforts against the decision’ of 
Berlin, subscriptions will be poured in from every country in 
Europe. It ridicules the idea of a naval demonstration 
having any effect on those bold mountaineers, and declares 
that the Turks can only be expelled by the sword from coun- 
tries they have conquered by the sword, and that territory 
purchased with their blood will only be yielded up on like 
conditions. 

The Bureau de la Presse has sent a communiqué to the 
journals of the capital, but more particularly addressed to 
the Greek papers, warning them to abstain from publishing 
articles taken from “foreign papers whose systematic 
hostility to the Empire is notorious ” as being likely to excite 
the passions of the people. But not a word of warning or 
repression is addressed to the Turkish fpress, which is 
allowed to abuse to its heart’s content every nation except 
Turkey. One does not expect equal justice here, but a 
little shade of consistency would, at all events, have a better 
appearance. 

As may be imagined, there is much excitement here, and 
the movements of ambassadors up and down the Bosphorus 
are watched and studied as keenly as those of the pieces on 
a chessboard, and speculation is busy as to the result, The 
local press duly records every visit to Yildiz Kiosk and the 
Porte. One day M. Tissot had an audience which lasted an 
hour and a quarter. Next day Count Corti had a long 
interview with the Prime Minister. Yesterday, according to 
the Stamdbou/, Mr. Goschen had an audience of His Majesty 
of more than an hour anda-half. He then drove to the Porte, - 
where he was closeted with Abeddin Pasha till after 6 P.M. 
*‘ At this moment,” goes on the Stamboul, “the two interlo- 
cutors came out on the corridor continuing their conversa- 
tion, which appeared very animated. Then Abeddin, 
perceiving that they were the subject of observation to the 
spectators, begged the Ambassador to step back into the’ 
apartment they had left. After some minutes the two 
diplomates again appeared, seeming more and more 
animated in their conversation, which was terminated by 
the departure of Mr. Goschen.” From all of which the 
Gobe-Mouches infer that something serious was the subject 
of discussion, and that Mr. Goschen had the last word. 

Troops as well as conscripts are constantly arriving from 
Asia Minor, and being despatched southwards. It is given 
out that these are only to replace the men whose time of 
service has expired, and it is true that some such have been 
sent to their homes, but they do not amount to the number 
of the fresh arrivals, and are composed chiefly of the sick 
and infirm, who are not fit for further service. 

The Minister of the Interior has telegraphed to all 
provincial authorities not to admit any traveller without a 
legal permit. Travellers have a disagreeable habit of writing ~ 
to their friends at home or, still worse, to the papers, which 
thing is an abomination to the Turk. 

The famine still rages in Armenia, notwithstanding all the 
Turkish official statements to the contrary, and the efforts 
made to prevent the spread of unwelcome news. Private 
letters from Erzeroum, Bayazid, &c., tell a piteous tale of 

eople slowly perishing from want of food or being poisoned 
in their endeavour to sustain nature on herbs and grass. 
How little has been done by the Central Government 
to relieve distress, and how much by the local Governors to 
augment the misery of the people, may be gathered from a 
trusted account which comes from Bayazid. Some of the 
tithe grain collected at Toprak Kalé was ordered to be sent 
to Bayazid. The commandant of the Toprak Kalé, who, by 
the way, has amassed a fortune since the war, wrung from the 
inhabitants under his sway, despatched a train of some sixty 
arabas (bullock carts) in charge of one of his officers, and a 
military escort. On the way the guard beat the drivers of the - 
arabas, robbed them of their provisions, and forced them to 
fly to the mountains. After delivering the grain at Bayazid, 
the officer sold the oxen and arabas for his own account. 
Their owners did not dare come in to claim them. The > 
grain, however, had been delivered, and the Government 
organs duly recorded the fact, and expatiated on the 
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strenuous exertions made’by the authorities to come to the 
aid of the people, but they did not mention that the grain 
was wot distributed to the needy, nor even given to them at 
a very reduced price, The Governor of Bayazid in fact sold 
it at 50 per cent. above the ordinary rates to those only who 
could afford to pay cash down or give satisfactory security 
that it would be forthcoming at harvest time. The harvest 
prspects are good, but the Kurds are only waiting till it is 
gathered to pounce down on it. ._The Armenians of the 
capital are taxing themselves to the utmost to send relief to 
their starving countrymen, and many other communities are 
doing what they can. Foreign subscriptions are coming in ; 
amongst o hers, an unexpected one from Java, of £122 125. 
Lady Strangford has collected some £8,000, and has done 
well in sending it direct to the British consuls in Asia Minor. 
The Grand International Lottery guaranteed by the Im- 
perial Ottoman Bank, the Banque de Constantinople, and 
the Société Générale de ’Empire Ottomane, will produce 
about £60,coo, The banks in the most liberal manner take 
the risk on themselves: It was necessary to have an Im- 
perial Iradé to authorise the lottery, which was obtained 
after considerable delay, His Majesty’s Ministers not wish- 
ing to acknowledge the existence of distress warranting such 
a measure of relief. La Marquise de Villa iantilla, wife of 
the Spanish Ambassador, was the first originator of the 
scheme, which she worked indefatigably to carry to a suc- 
cessful issue against unheard of difficulties. 

The centralisation system so much in vogue under the 
Turkish Government has sometimes its disadvantages, as 
the Ministries of War and Finance found out during the 
late war, when the Seraskeriate and the Malich found them- 
selves besieged by crowds of women, the wives of officers 
and soldiers, clamouring and fighting for a portion of their 
husbands’ pay. There were times when all other business 
became impossible so great was the press, and some of the 
officials narrowly escaped rough treatment at the hands of 
the shrieking fair, To avoid such inconvenience in future 
and in view of an impending campaign, the Government has 
opened three large offices at) Fatih, at Scutari, and at 
Tophane, widely apart from each other, where payment will 
be made to the families of the soldiers serving at a distance, 
of such portion of their pay as the men may assign to them. 
The Sultan has desired the Minister of War to see that 
these offices are duly administered and that a sufficient 
supply of money shall always be ready to meet the current 
demands, Do the ladies owe this special favour to the 
gallantry or the fears of His Majesty ? 

The Sultan has sustained a severe loss by the death of his 
chief astrologer, Tahir Effendi, who died from sunstroke 
during the late very hot weather. His successor has been 
chosen not from among the other three remaining, but 
selected on account of special fitness from another depart- 
ment. Osman Kiamil Effendi, who now wields the magic 
wand, was Mustechar, or First Secretary to the Kadi of 
Stamboul, and is believed to be deeply learned in the occult 
sciences. In all matters of difficulty, it is said, His Majesty 
has recourse to his astrologers, and few decisions are come 
to without consulting the stars. Some of the delays which 
take place at the palace may be traced to the belief in lucky 
and unlucky days. A signature given by the Sultan on an 
unpropitious day, for instance, could not but bring misfor- 
tune to him or the State; it should therefore be deferred to 
a more convenient season, The chief astrologer has the 
monopoly for the publication of almanacs, from which he 
makes a nice thing, since one should be in the hand of 
every good Moslem to point out to him the days and hours 
at which certain prayers should be said. The forecasts of 
the weather and other predictions are, to say the least, 
curious. In last year’s almanac a certain day was declared 
to be propitious for the purchase of a beautiful white slave, 
which had the effect of causing a run on the market anda 
corresponding rise in the value of the article. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—_—_4——— 


“THE WORLD” AT DRURY LANE. 

If anything could fill Drury Lane Theatre during the 
summer months it would be a strong melodrama to attract 
pit and gallery, and in “The. World,” by Messrs. Meritt, 
Pettitt, and Harris, the management has secured precisely 
what is required. The list of the nine tableaux published in 
the advertisements shows the experienced playgoer what he 
may expect. It runs as follows: 1. Cape Colony. 2. The 
Ship on Fire. 3. The Raft at Sea. 4. Westminster Aqua- 


rium. 5. The Great Hotel. 6. 'The Lawyer's Office. 7. 








The Madhouse. 8. Palace Chambers, 9. The Public Ball 
It is obviotts that the life of a hero who appears in alt these 
scenes must be a very exciting one, and certainly Sir Clement 
Huntingford goes through some strange adventures. 
home from the diamond fields to claim his title, he falls in 
love, on board the steamer, with the girl who is engaged to 
his brother. He is blown up, and nearly perishes on a raft 
in mid-ocean. 
married to a young woman of the demi-monde and claiming 
his title. Then an adventurer he has known at the Cape 
steals in upon him at his hotel, chlorofurms him as easily as 
people always are narcotized on the stage, and proceeds to 
rob him. While that is going on his brother comes with the 
amiable intention of murdering him, and, mistaking his 
man, disposes of the adventurer instead. Nor is this all. 


Comming 


Arriving at home he finds his brother 


When the baronet appears at his lawyer’s to claim 


his inheritance he is forthwith introduced by. his rascally 


brother to two “mad doctors,” certainly the strangest 
specimens of the medical profession ever shown us upon 
the stage. A certificate is signed, and he is carried 
off to a private lunatic asylum, There he has a most ex- 


citing combat with his keepers, and finally escapes, .to, 
appear upon the scene again just after his brother, having 
made the basest proposals to the lady with whom they are 
both in love, has opportunely fallen down the shaft of a lift, 
and thus ended a worthless existence. The play really con- 
cludes with that scene; for the last one, in which at a fancy 
ball all the remaining villains. of the story are handed. over 
to the police, is rather tame, and, indeed, almost unneces- 
sary.’ The piece has two distinguishing metits as a 
melodrama. The plot is a simple one, and the action goes 
briskly from beginning to end. We have scarcely recovered 
from one startling situation before another is presented, and, 


what is equally important, the scenery is picturesque and 
effective, and the various changes are made smoothly and 
without a hitch, no easy matter where there are so many 
heavy “sets.” The work of Messrs. Emden and Cuthbert, 
and of the stage carpenter, deserves, indeed, as much credit 
as that of the authors, and Mr. Harris must have said, like 
the manager in “Faust :” “Spare me neither scenery nor 
machinery upon this day. Use the greater and lesser light 
of heaven : you are free to squander the stars: there is no 
want of water, fire, rocks, beasts, and birds.” * The piece 
was well acted, Messrs. W. Rignold, Harris, Harcourt, 
Jackson, Gibson, and Boleyn, and Mdlles, Barry, Josephs, 
and Brough acquitting themselves to the satisfaction of the 
audience in the principal characters. “The World” was 


received with every demonstration of approval, and should 


be a success, 


“A BRIDAL TOUR” AT THE HAYMARKET. 

“A Bridal Tour,” Mr. Boucicault’s new comedy at the 
Haymarket, will exasperate those playggers who are vexed 
because they cannot find out in five minutes the plot which 
it may have taken the dramatist months to elaborate. It 
also raises the question whether a dramatist should take the 
audience into his confidence, or puzzle and then’ surprise 
them, a point upon which there is considerable disagreement 
among both authors and actors. For “A Bridal Tour” is 
somewhat of a puzzle at all events in the earlier scenes, and 
upon the unravelling therefore hinges the interest of the 


play. We are introduced to three married couples, Mr. and. 


Mrs. Persimmons, Mr. and Mrs. Meek, and Mr. :and 
Mrs. Auldjo, whose affairs are most complicated. In the 
end everything is satisfactorily cleared up, not, however, 
before the extended complications have become wearisome ; 
for the moment the audience has guessed the riddle the interest 
of the play is at an end, as there is but little in the character 
sketches presented to keep it alive. The dialogue is bright 
enough, but the keynote of the comedy in the first act is 
farcical, and the more serious interest introduced afterwards 
suffers thereby. To be in keeping with the latter part of the 
play, we should have had the possible misfortunes awaiting 
Mr. Persimmons and his intended treated more seriously in 
the first act. The comedy was played with much spirit by 
all concerned. Mrs. John Wood is always at home in a part 
which does not suffer from a little exaggeration, and her 
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representation of Virginia was full of humorous touches. 
Mer. Beckett, an American comedian, acted carefully as her 
husband, but he hardly seemed to.enter into the spirit of the 
part, and his humour was a little hard. Mr. Conway proved 
a pleasant young husband, and made love in a very natural 
fashion, while Miss Gerard’s graceful presence and intelli- 
gent acting were of value in the part of his youn wife. 
Mrs. Mellon. as an acidulated spinster, Miss Sniffe, had 
nothing to do with the plot, but was infinitely diverting 
whenever she appeared on the stage; while Mr. Howe as 
an old lawyer received a warm welcome on his return to the 
boards on which he has won such well-earned distinction, 
and pla exceedingly well. Mr. Grahame and Miss 
Wini Emery as the third couple left nothing to be 
desired, and the bridesmaids in the first act found effective 
representatives in Mdlles. Vane, Leslie, and others. The 
comedy was preceded by Mr. C, M. Rae’s bright and 
amusing comedietta “A Fair Encounter,” which was well 
played by Mdlles, Emery and Bruce, and received with 
much applause. H. SAVILE CLARKE, 





MUSIC. 


For some time t highly-coloured picture bills on the 
London hoardings have heralded the coming of Haverly’s 
American United Mastodon Minstrels. The exterior of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre is adorned with these representations 
of the redoubtable niggers, who are duly installed for so 
long as the public choose to support them. Nothing could 
have been warmer or more encouraging than the welcome 
they received on Saturday night, and the Mastodons may 
cual in the fact of having laid a very good foundation 
whereupon to build up a superstructure of celebrity in 
London. To see a troupe of this kind at Her Majesty’s 
seems a little odd. They appear, in point of fact, very 
much out of place on a stage that but a week ago was peopled 
by Italian operatic artists. Breakdowns, clog dancing, and 
ail the other performances affected by Christy Minstrels, or 
Ethiopian Serenaders, or whatever they may elect to call 
themselves, come with the strangest effect conceivable, in 
front of scenes that have not the slightest reference to the 
action they accompany; but these incongruities may be 
allowed to pass, in consideration of the varied, and, of its 
kind, good entertainment presented. The Mastodons do no 
more than the coloured fraternity eee, They sing 
comic and sentimental songs, hold facetious conversations 
with the highly important personage who sits in the centre 
of the row, give burlesque sketches, perform tricksy solos on 
certain musical instruments, and sing in parts, but what 
they do is amusing, and is, for the most part, done well. 
They give constant variety throughout the evening, and 
manage to interest their audience to the end of the pro- 
gramme, which, by the way, is rather voluminous. Their 
style of humour is undemonstrative, but none the less 
acceptable, and several of the more prominent members of 
the company have a dry, quaint manner that is found irresis- 
tible. The whole entertainment goes briskly, and never hangs 
fire for one moment. This is possibly the result of long asso- 
ciation ; at any rate it will commend the Mastodons to the 
consideration of the London public, who know tolerably 
well what nigger minstrelsy should be. There assuredly is a 
superior quality in this entertainment, and one idea of the 
minstrels, or to speak strictly, of the “ proprietor,” Mr. 
Haverly, seems to be quantity. To say numbers would 

rhaps be more correct. Where ordinary nigger troupes 

ave one or two clog dancers, the Mastodons produce a 
dozen, and where, in the common course of things, one 
gentleman of colour thrums the harmonious banjo, twelve 
professors of the instrument perform at the sametime. The 
principal Terpsichorean interlude is called the “ Champion 
Transformation and Statue Clog,” rather an ambiguous title, 
by the way, but “that’s not much,” as Othello says. The 
twelve first aren dressed as Turkish soldiers, and cross 
and recross the stage to a Turkish march. They do not 
perform their little evolutions in a “ Turkish Barbaric Palace 
in Silver and Gold,” but in a “ rocky pass ” that has done duty 
in opera times out of number. Simultaneously with a 
change of scene to an interior, the Mastodons cast off their 
Turkish habiliments, and appear in the orthodox clog- 
dancing costume. They dance all together, with astonishing 
poe and conclude by forming groups under the lime- 
ight in the Grecian statue style, this being by far the least 
interesting part of the performance. The “ Turkish Bar- 
baric Palace in Silver and Gold,” quoted above, is the title 
given to a tawdry scene which does duty as a background 
during the first part of the Mastodon entertainment. “The 
attention of the public is respectfully called” to this emana- 
tion of scene-painting genius in a special notice on the 
programme, For “ respectfully called” many people will cer- 
tainly read injudiciously or unnecessarily called. Americans 
are always at high pressure. They take their pleasures in a 


more feverish way than we do. With them, as the old 
saying of the mother-country goes, “sharp’s the word, and 
quick’s the action.” They cannot brook delay, and this © 
principle is carried cut in the doings of the Mastodons, 
whose various entertainments succeed each other without a 
moment’s pause. “ One down, and the other come on,” is a 
theory the Mastodons put into practice with startling 
promptitude, and the attention of their audiences is never 
allowed to flag for an instant. Part-singing by the Califor- 
nian Quartette is no sooner over than a “ Grand Musical 
Mélange,” consisting of “diversified illustrations on various 
instruments,” immediately begins, and so on to the end of 
the chapter. This briskness of action is a great secret of 
success, and will not be without its effect in making the 
Haverly troupe appreciated. As usual, certain members of 
the company stand out in more or less strong relief amongst 
their associates. The best actors of the troupe are Messrs. - 
Billy Emerson and J. W. McAndrews. It would, perhaps, 
have been wise for Mr. Emerson, who is a real humourist, 
to drop the “ Billy” while in England, as this little perver- 
sion of his Christian name, with us, savours of music-hall 
vulgarity. He might have been christened Billy as some 
English babies are written down Tom and Jack in their 
baptismal registers, but probabilities point the other way, 
and Mr. Emerson has nothing in common with the inferior 
performers who ordinarily abbreviate their Christian names. 
In the bills he is styled “the original,’ so we must assume 
there is another Emerson in the field, and sings a song called 
“ My Grandfather’s Pants.” In mercy, he and the troupe 
spare us “My Grandfather’s Clock,” for which kind con- 
sideration we cannot be too thankful. His song is a quaintly 
humorous thing, of itself, and he fills it up with droll acting, 
not of the demonstrative order, but of the driest kind. He is 
one of the strongest attractions in the Haverly programme, 
and the “pants” are, of course, part of the “show,” as the ° 
Americans say. Mr. McAndrews is a contrast to his com- 

panion, and no less admirable in the realistic sketch he gives 

of a Southern States water-melon seller, part of whose 

worldly possessions consists of a vicious mule he is supposed 

to have stolen, but which, it is needless to say, does not 

appear with him onthe stage of Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 

water-melon seller, according to Mr. McAndrews, is a most 

diverting old nigger, a compound of amazing impudence > 
and childlike simplicity. His great delight is dancing, of 
the cellar-flap school, and his chuckle of satisfaction as he 

expounds the mysteries of the art is a thing to hear and see. 

The part-singing of the Californian quartette is a welcome 

variety in the programme, but does not, certainly in the 

ma'ter of refinement, go beyond what we are accustomed to 

hear in this used-up and effete country. A burlesque by 

Mr. Haverly, and called “The Broker's Daughter,” is one 

item of the Mastodon programme, and the success of the 

troupe is, altogether, well deserved. 

The London public now looks confidently for its autumnal 
series of promenade concerts, and the Messrs. Gatti have, 
for s»me years past, proved themselves good providers of 
this form of amusement. They commenced their season at 
Covent Garden Theatre on Saturday last with a good concert 
of the light and popular order, and with a new conductor, 
Mr. F. H. Cowen. He is well fitted for the post as a 
musician, and has had some preliminary experience in 
directing large orchestras. Mr. Cowen is still a young man, 
but has, again and again, proved his quality as a composer. 
It may be said that a successful composer is not, necessarily, 
a good conductor, and the argument holds good, but in his 
case the creative goes hand in hand with the directing faculty. 
Mr. A. Burnett, a violinist of repute, and a gentleman who 
has been long associated with the performance of high- 
class music, is appointed assistant conductor, and with the 
co-operation of a good band the promenade concert season 
commences hopefully. On the opening night, a selection 
from “ Mignon,” arranged by M. Audibert, was one of the 
attractions put forth. This included solos for-the clarionet 
(Mr. Egerton) and the cornet-a-piston (Mr. Howard Rey- 
nolds), who subsequently played some of the hackneyed, but 
much-loved, airs from Bellini’s “ Sonnambula.” An entr’acte 
from Massenet’s opera “Don Czesar” was given, also the 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s music to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Beethoven’s March from the “Ruins of Athens.” 
the overtures to “ William Tell” and “L’Etoile du Nord.” 
and the ballet music from Rubenstein’s “ Feramors.” The 
soloist-in-chief was Miss Bessie Richards, who played Men- 
delssohn’s Serenade and Allegro Giojoso, and Liszt’s orches* * 
trated version of Weber’s Polonaise in E. Miss Richards ' 
obtained the recognition due to her capability as a pianist, . 
and played the Polonaise in a neat and finished style. With 
due deference to Liszt and those who think with him, we beg 
to submit that the works of a great man would be much 
better left untouched by lesser ones, and that Weber can - 
very well stand alone without the support of any. of the 
modern lights. HENRY Howe. 
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CANDAHAR AND HERAT. 

Kandahar in 1879 ; being the Diary of Major Le Messurier, R. E. 
London : W. H. Allen and Co. 

Colonel Grodekoff’s Ride from Samarcand to Herat, through Balkh 
and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turkestan. London: W. H. 
Allen and Co, 

We have already directed attention to the lesson that 
is taught by the facility of Ayub Khan’s advance from 
Herat on Candahar, proving most conclusively the truth 
of the saying that if C indahar is the gate of India, Herat 
is the key of Candahar ; and it is somewhat singular that 
at a moment when attention is so concentrated upon 
Lower and Western Afghanistan, the India Office publishers 
should have ready for simultaneous issue works like those 
of Major Le Messurier and Colonel Grodekoff.. The 
former has been reprinted from the Royal Engineers’ 
Journal, with some additions and corrections, and it pro- 
fesses to be no more th4n what it is, a private diary kept 
at and near Candahar for several months of 1879 by an 
experienced Engineer officer, who takes an interest in 
something outside the work of sappers. To the general 
public its interest will be slight and transitory, and to 
say sooth it is somewhat heavy reading except for mili- 
tary men and those whose business it 1s to make them- 
selves masters of the resources and the position of our 
troops under the command of General Primrose. It is 
perfectly clear, however, from Major Le Messurier’s 
work that the critics at home have not been far wrong in 
holding that General Primrose’s situation is one of con- 
siderable danger. Up till this time last year, at any rate, 
Candahar had not been entrenched, and very few im- 
provements had been made in the old fortifications either 
of the city or the citadel The latter had indeed been 
cleansed, and some of the old and unhealthy buildings 
had been cleared away, while in the city the drainage 
had been put on a better footing ; but no redoubts have 
been constructed that we have ever heard of, and the 
walls alike of the citadel and the city have been apparently 
neglected under the idea that Candahar was as little 
liable to an attack as Birmingham. And yet the book 
contains ample evidence that staff officers and others 
clearly foresaw more than a twelvemonth ago the neces- 
sity of improving the fortifications. This, then, is no 
case of being wise after the event, but we fear it is the 
old, old story of despising our enemy, and of refusing to 
spend a reasonable sum upon the fortification of a place 
which we might not decide to permanently hold. | Major 
Le Messurier lets us see very clearly that at Candahar we 
have been living ona hand-to-mouth system, which no 
doubt saves the money for the time being, but is replete 
with peril, and in any case unworthy of a nation which 
prides itself on doing its work well and thoroughly. We 
say this with considerable regret, but we cannot shrink 
from the conclusion that there has been at Candahar a 
good deal of quite unwarrantable over confidence, and 
that nothing has happened which ought not to have been 
anticipated as probable, or at least possible, if the Indian 
authorities had had their wits about them. A feat of 
daring and endurance, at least equal to Major Burnaby’s 
ride to Khiva, was the journey undertaken by Colonel 
Grodekoff to Herat, and Mr. Marvin has done ver: good 
service, indeed, by publishing for English readers a trans- 
lation of the gallant officer’s narrative of the under- 
taking. He leads us through Tashkent, and Mazar-i- 
Shereef, where the Ameer, Shere Ali, died; and where 
Colonel Grodekoff was imprisoned. On communicating 
with Cabul, however, the prisoner became the guest: of 
the Ameer, and had his journey facilitated véé ancient 
Bictra, Saripul, and Maimene, to Herat. Colonel Gro- 
dekoff affects to believe that Merv is not the key of 
Herat, of which he gives the following brief description : 

Herat is a very large city. It does not cede in size to Tashkent, 

and contains 50,000 people. Among the cities of Central Asia and 
Khorassan, Herat, by its buildings, occupiesa place next to Meshed. 
The streets, as in all Asiatic towns, are narrow, crooked, and dirty. 
The city is surrounded by walls twelve yards high, with a shallow 
ditch outside. The walls aré not inne! with artillery. There are 


no outer defences of any kind ; nothing that would call to mind the 
fortifications of a Europen city, In its present condition, Herat is 
not in a position to defend itself against a European army, since at 
a mile to the north it is comman led by heights, from which it 
could be bombarded by artille In the middle of the city is the 
Citadel. situated on an’ artificial eminence. Its walls are twenty- 
four feet high. In front of it is a deep water-ditch, covered with 
reeds. In several places th> walls have commenced to fall into 
ruin, The buildings in the Citadel are constructed very close to 
one another. Herat is reckoned to possess immense strategical im- 
portance. The English regard it as the key of India. As to the 
estimation with which it is re ;arded by the Afghans themselves, an 
idea may be easily formed from the fact that, previous to the war 
with the English, the Ameer quartered there twenty-five battalious 
of infantry. Herat in those days used to be the residence of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan forces. In ex ion of a 
war with England, jus’ before my arrival, nine battalions had been 


sent to the Indian frontier, thus leaving behind a garrison of sixteen 


battalions, with forty guns. No cavalry regiments are maintained 
on constant service in the province of Herat. When horsemen are 
required, recourse is always had to the Khazadars, 

It is obviously these Khazadars who constituted the 
majority of the four thousand cavalry that succeeded in 
breaking General Burrows’ flank, and it would appear 
that Ayub Khan had taken with him towards Candahar 
the whole of his artillery and two-thirds of his. infantry, 
leaving Herat, it may be, an easy prey to Persia if the 
latter should care or dare to strike for the possession of 
the much coveted city. Incidentally in the volume we 
have some striking pictures of the rarely visited tribes 
along Colonel Grodekoff’s route, and the route map from 
Mazaar-i-Shereef to Herat can hardly fail to be of 
immense assistance to geographers in verifying the some- 
what conjectural mapping of that part of Central Asia, 
although it has been drawn by eye and extends: scarcely 
any distance on either side of the road... Colonel 
Grodekoff is now attached to the staff of General 
Skobeleff in the advance through the Tekke Turcoman 
country on Mery, and his experience will doubtless be 
useful to the hero of Plevna and Shipka, whose own 
acquaintance with Central Asian affairs is neither recent 
nor scant, 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


International Law. By William Edward Hall, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 1880. 

This is a big book on a big subject, and such a work 
ought to have for its author a big man. Now, we frankly 
confess at the outset, that we have no antecedent 
knowledge of Mr. Hall. He severely abstains from 
naming the college where he graduated, or the inn of 
court by which he was called. Nor does he favour us 
with a single word of preface. In these circumstances, 
therefore, the critic is to blame who is not impartial. He 
is under none of the ordinary temptations that beset 
reviewers. It is related of a Scotch judge of the Res- 
toration period, that, being interrogated by a friend how 
it came to pass that Cromwell's judges gave so much 
greater satisfaction to suitors than the native lords of 
session, he replied, “ Deil thank them! A pack o’ kin- 
less loons! But for my kith an’ kin I could be a just 
judge mysel.” In this case we are like the Protector’s 
judges, in a position to be just, and there are 
patriotic reasons why we should even be generous. 
For the systematic study of international law in this 
country is at a low ebb indeed, and every honest 
effort to contribute towards its cultivation ought to be 
hailed with satisfaction. Englishmen in these later times 
seem to have lost either the capacity or the industry 
to write great inst'tutional works, whether in law or 
theology. Professor Hunter’s “Roman Law” and Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen’s “ Digests of Certain Sections 
of the Common Law” are almost the only works of real 
scientific merit that have seen the light in England for 
years. And now we are privileged to add Mr. Hall’s 
treatise on international law to the number. It is not 
certiinly the greatest work’on international law that has. 
been written, but it traverses the whole field of public 
international law with fidelity and pespprcuity, and the 
result is a treatise to which the diplomatist, the law 
student, or the journalist may refer with equal advantage. 
It will not supersede Wheaton, because Wheaton can no 
more be superseded in international law than Adam 
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Smith in the domain of political economy. In some 
respects it is even inferior to Professor Woolsey’s well- 
known handbook ; for our American kinsmen have deve- 
oes an enviable faculty for lucid presentation of such 
subjects hard to be equalled, and not to be excelled. 
Needless to say Mr. Hall’s style does not possess the 
classic elegance of Judge Story nor the subtle analytic 
power of Chancellor Kent, but it is plain, unencumbered 
writing which can be readily followed even by the non- 
legal mind. The whole subject is mapped out with ex- 
cellent judgment, and due proportion is observed in the 
treatment of its several parts. This, if not the chief, is 
one of the chief merits of the book, for it is an excellence 
that can only be attained by one who has made a com- 

lete survey of the whole field before he takes pen in 
abd. The author has not written in order that he 
might learn, but has acquired in order that he might by 
writing instruct. 

Mr. Hall does not waste much space in discussing the 
nature and origin of international law, but he clearly 
defines his own standpoint at the outset. The rules of 
conduct which modern civilised States regard as binding 
on them in their relations with one another may either 
be regarded as approximations towards an absolute right 
which is assumed to exist (called jus naturale or the will of 
God), or as simple reflections of the moral development 
and the external life of the particular nations governed 
by them. It is the latter view that Mr. Hall adopts, and 
by so doing he reaches his subject at once. On the Con- 
tinent of Europe generally, and in the University of 
Edinburgh, the subject of international law 1s taught as 
the law of nature and nations, A great deal is made of 
nature and comparatively little of the nations. Such writers 
as Irendlenburg, Ahrens, and Lorimer, of whom, by the 
way, Mr. Hall seems to live in happy ignorance, can 
have but a poor idea of Mr. Hall’s performance. They 
profess to discover and formulate a body of absolute 
rights depending on the constitution of human nature 
itself ; and having achieved this arduous task, they then 
proceed to show how shockingly improper the rules of 
actual, positive international morality are. And we are 
not prepared to say that this high @ friort method has 
not led to improvements in the relations of state to state. 
The jus naturale of the stoics was an ever present ideal, 
which operated on the best minds of antiquity just as the 
word progress influences the noblest intellects of to-day. 
After all, however, these are but generalisations, and it is 
more profitable to follow Mr, Hall in ascertaining what 
the state of international law or usage actually ¢s than in 
trying to divine what it ought theoretically to be. From 
the base and ignoble known let us proceed with cautious 
induction to the brighter unknown future of humanity. 
In dealing with so vast a body of material as is neces- 
sarily contained between the covers of any adequate 
treatise on international law, it would be absurd with 
our limited space to attempt by means of quotations to 
give the reader any notion of how the author has per- 
formed his task. This we say with regret, for the 
reviewer who neglects to quote reasonably from his 
author ordinarily does injustice both to author and 
reader. But we cannot afford to incur the condemnation 
of the Athenian of the Greek comedy, who, having a 
house to sell, went about witha specimen brick in his 
pocket in order to find a purchaser. Suffice it to say 
that on every point Mr. Hall has conscientiously brought 
his subject down to date, and that he is throughout 
unbiassed and cautious in the judgments he pronounces. 
Yet he is not afraid to condemn when condemnation is 
necessary. During the siege of Paris an English subject 
was captured in a balloon, and Prince Bismarck main- 
tained that he was liable to arrest and trial by court- 
martial ‘because he had spied out and crossed our out- 
posts, possibly to make use of the information thus 
gained to our prejudice.” Regarding this incident Mr. 
Hall justly observes: “ Neither secrecy, nor disguise, 
nor pretence being possible to persons travelling in 
balloons, the view taken by the Germans is inexplicable ; 
and it is satisfactory to notice that the treatment of 
balloon travellers as spies was furbidden in the proposed. 
Declaration of Brussels, and that their right to be treated 
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as prisoners of war is affirmed in the French Official 
Manual for the use of military officers.” But of all 
nations, the readiest to stand on what it regards as 
its international rights, has almost from its ongin been 
the Atherican Republic. . : 

The case of Martin Koszta, the Hungarian refugee, 
which Mr. Hall relates, is in point. He had been to the 
United States, and had made a statutory declaration of 
his intention to become a citizen. But long before the 
period of naturalisation was matured he turned up at 
Smyrna, and was seized by the Austrians under certain 
capitulations with Turkey, and put on board the brig 
Hussar for conveyance to an Austrian dungeon. Before) ; 
the Hussar could get under weigh, however, an American 
frigate arrived, which threatened to send her to the 
bottom if Koszta were not at once delivered up, And 
shipped off he was to the United States, the American 
Government defending the action taken by its commander 
on the ground that his American domicile conferred on 
Koszta a sufficient national character to entitle him to 
the protection of the State. Later, during the Civil War. 
in 1863, an Act was passed subjecting foreigners, who had 
expressed their intention to become citizens, to military 
service. Thereupon Earl Russell made a representation 
that such persons should be allowed a reasonable time to 
withdraw from the country; and sixty-five days were 
granted them as a right, Mr. Hall asserts, and not asa 
concession. If this be so, the older doctrine affecting 
the rights and duties of intending American citizens has 
been abandoned in favour of one less likely to breed 
trouble, but Mr. Hall’s reasoning on the point is not 
conclusive. ‘The volume contains some valuable, appen- 
dices, notably those on Naturalisation in different States, 
on the Conditions of the Nationality of Vessels, and 
on the papers carried by them. 


A FEMALE NIHILIST. 


A Female Nihilist. By Ernest Lavigne. Translated by G. 
Sutherland Edwards. W. H. Allen and Co. 

M. Ernest Lavigne’s story of “A Female Nihilist” 
bears evident traces of having been written, or at least 
prompted, by one intimately acquainted with the dif- 
ferent phases of Russian life, and more particularly with 
the tenets and practices of the Nihilists. A certain 
reality is given to the story by introducing among the 
characters living individuals. Thus Count Schouvaloff, 
General Trepoff, and Alexandroff (who so successfully 
defended Vera Sassoulich), are each in turn brought 
upon the stage. Although by no means the most 
interesting character, the chief personage in the book is * 
Paulovna, a governess, whose ambitious and unscrupulous 
plans to forward the cause of Nihilism form the principal 
subject of the story. Unattractive in person, Paulovna | 
is a prey to violent passions, jealousy, anger, ambition, 
and pride. A fanatical Nihilist, she is prepared to 
undergo any sacrifice for her cherished political creed. 
While Paulovna is the real heroine, the reader’s sympathy 
will be attracted to Stasia, a young lady of great 
beauty, immense wealth, and of noble family. Paulovna, 
seeing that the Nihilist movement cannot succeed with- 
out the sinews of war, forms the bold project of seducing 
Stasia, her former pupil, to Nihilism, in order that her 
fortune may be made use of in the interests of the 
cause. She unfolds her plans before two prominent 
members of the Nihilist band, Sergius and Vladimir. 
The former, who has long been a secret admirer of | 
Stasia, is a man of noble character, and honourable 
intentions. His sole aim, indeed, in joining the Nihilist 
conspiracy, is to obtain by its means some amelioration | 
of the sufferings of his poorer countrymen. To his 
capacity for leadership, his prudence, and careful organi- 
sation, the Nihilists owe their present position. Vladimir, | 
on the other hand, is a man of very different stamp. His 
love of change, his restlessness, and the influence of his 
fellow students, make him a: Nihilist. Pauloyna is 
in love with Vladimir, and Sergius with Stasia. Ex- 
tinction of individuality is, however, one of the 
tenets of the Nihilist sect. All natural inclinations, 


| even life itself, have to be sacrificed in order to promote . 
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the common weal. aa upon this principle Paulovna 
sets an example of self-sacrifice, and although she 
herself loves him, proposes that Vladimir shall secure the 
hand of Stasia in order that her fortune may be obtained 
for the promotion of Nihilism. This proposal is approved 
by the Nihilist committee, before whom Vladimir is 
required to take a solemn oath that after his marriage 
with Stasia he will help his brother Nihilists with all his 
might, will never desert them, and will devote his whole 
fortune to the cause. At the instance of Sergius, whose 
nature revolts at this compact, although he admits its 
expediency, Vladimir also solemnly swears that he will do 
nothing after his marriage with Stasia to wound her kind- 
ness and simplicity of heart. After the usual courtship, 
and helped by Paulovna, Vladimir secures Stasia’s hand 
and fortune. In order, however, to keep a secure hold 


upon Vladimir, whose fickleness to the cause she half 


suspects, Paulovna insists upon being previously united 


to him according to Nihilistic rites. This formula of 


marriage carries with it none of the ordinary obligations 
of married life, and leaves him at liberty to become the 
legal husband of Stasia. The ceremony is celebrated by 
Sergius, who addressing Vladimir and Paulovna, says : 
“Your marriage, faithful pair, is not meant for the per- 


petuation of your species, or the procreation of 


wretched beings. Your union is that of soul with soul, 
the marriage of your intelligence and your ideas. Your 
minds and thoughts shall come together, and truth shall 
be their offspring. Each shall help, protect, and keep a 
watch over the other; you shall protect your brothers, 
and keep a watch on them. You renounce everything in 
the world to follow the party of Revolution. You shall 
belong tothe Revolution, body and soul ; it shall be your 
family, your father, your mother, your love, your all. 
Renounce the Revolution,'and you shall be accursed ; 
betray it, and you shall be killed.” Sergius then con- 
cludes the ceremony by urging them both to love one 
another as they love the Revolution. 


Viadimir’s marriage with Stasia raises the hopes of 


the Nihilists, and he soon receives most pressing appli- 
cations for assistance. Satisfied, however, with the 
position he has gained, Vladimir shows no anxiety to 
fulfil the solemn promises of support to the Nihilist 
cause given before his marriage. In vain do Sergius 
and Paulovna endeavour to wean him from his treachery. 
He finally breaks altogether with his former associates, 
and, becoming tired of his wife, takes under his pro- 
tection a Mdlle. Raucourt, a French actress. Furious 
at being deceived, and without consulting Sergius or 
Paulovna, the Nihilists, acting under the leadership of 
Riboffski, a Polish student, and a revolutionist of the 
most extreme type, pronounce sentence of death on 
Vladimir as a traitor to their cause. A few days later 
Vladimir, on leaving the house of his mistress, is shot 
through the heart by Riboffski, to whom the execution of 
the Nihilist decree had been entrusted. Riboffski escapes 
from the scene of the murder, and obtains shelter in the 
house of a fellow student. Retribution, however, soon 
overtakes him, for he is shot on the following day in a 
struggle with a police officer, who is ignorant of the real 
crime of his victim. Suspicion attaches to Sergius, 
owing to his known regard for Stasia, and to the fact 
that he has recently fought a duel with Vladimir in con- 
sequence of the latter falsely charging him with being his 
wife’s lover. In this duel Sergius had been. wounded, 
and an imprudent, although perfectly innocent, visit paid 
by Stasia to Sergius during his convalescence, brings her 
also under the suspicion of the police. In the end, 
Sergius, Paulovna, and Stasia are all brought to trial for 
complicity in Vladimir’s murder, as well as for being con- 
nected with the Nihilist conspiracy. The prisoners are 
acquitted of the murder of Vladimir, but they are all 
found guilty of being concerned in different degrees in the 
Nihilist conspiracy. Sergius is condemned to labour in 
the Siberian mines during the remainder of his life, 
Paulovna to perpetual imprisonment without labour, and 
Stasia to be deported to a town on the border of the 
empire for a term of not less than ten years at the will of 
the emperor. Paulovna, insulted by an officer of the 
prison in which she is temporarily confined, who forces 





himself into her room while she is dressing, and excited 
by his false statement that Sergius has been beaten, 
strangles herself with a handkerchief. Sergius is sent to 
Siberia, where he is a by the governor of Tobolsk 
as tutor to his children. Stasia is exiled to a little village 
in the neighbourhood of Archangel, but, thanks to the 


ingenuity of a German baron, a former lover, who obtains. 


permission to travel part of the way with her, she eludes 
her guards and escapes to Nice. Three years later the 
marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh with the Emperor's 
daughter presents an occasion for an act of imperi 
clemency. Sergius and Stasia both receive the Czar’s 
pardon, and meet again at St. Petersburg, Stasia being 
accompanied by a son born soon after her arrival at 
Nice. a 
The period of the story is made to coincide with Count 
Schouvaloff’s administration of the Third Section, and, 
although never was this department managed with more 
gentle and paternal tact, all classes are in terrible dread 


of this despotic institution. The most incredible stories’ 


are told of the caprices and punishments of the secret 
police. Ladies convicted, or even suspected, of speaking 
too freely of the Emperor are said to be arrested, just 
perhaps as they are leaving a ball, and taken off to the 
chief of the secret police. Informed of the terms of 
their accusation, they are pushed into an apartment, 
where their dress is violently removed and their persons 
beaten with rods. After this degrading punishment the 

are allowed to resume their dress, and, ashamed, 
humiliated, trembling, and, greatest grief of all, obliged 
to keep silence, they are taken back to their homes, Of 
Nihilists, M. Lavigne informs us that there are many 
different kinds. There are conscious and unconscious 
Nihilists ; there are the good and the bad. ‘The term 
Nihilist embraces in Russia everyone who wishes for any 
political or social change whatever: everyone who. is 
inclined to discuss the existing order of things, and 
especially the action of the Government ; everyone who 
desires the introduction of reforms ; every thinker, every 
philosopher ; every individual whose mind, being more 
or less emancipated, seems open to receive ideas which 


are accounted new or subversive ; and, finally, everyone 


who complains, who feels ill at ease, or out of place. In 
fact, every Frenchman in Russia would be a Nihilist ; for 


every Frenchman would be unwilling to part, except with’ 
his life, with the conquests of the Revolution. Altogether, 
M. Lavigne’s story of a “ Female Nihilist” is a most interest- 


ing one, and Mr. Edwards’s careful translation cannot 
fail to obtain a large number of readers in this country, 
where the progress of Nihilism is watched with such 
peculiar interest. Mr. Edwards has bestowed so much 
care upon his work, with such satisfactory results, that it 
is a pity it should be marred by so glaring an error as 
that which appears on the fifth page. Stasia’s uncle is 
there represented on his deathbed holding in his hand 
“a tricycle, a holy picture consisting of three compart- 


ments.” This, however, is probably the error of a printer, 


who was perhaps more acquainted in his leisure hours 
with a “ tricycle” than a “ triptych.” 


MIND AND BRAIN. 


The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D., F.R.S. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1880. 

The impetus given to speculative philosophy by the 
discoveries and deductions of the modern school of 
evolution have done more within the last twenty years to 
rationalise the study of mental physiology and psychology, 
than can be appreciated by a superficial review of the 
events marking this hasty progress. It might almost be 
said that dogmatic utterances respecting a special entity 
of mind are no longer possible, and that a scientific 


apprehension of the fixed relation subsisting between 
cause and effect has replaced the crude suspicions of an _ 


immaterial mystery characteristic of earlier conceptions of 


psychical phenomena. Some few there are, however, ’ 


even yet, who hesitate to lay aside the blind faith fostered 
by ignorance and nourished by hope, choosing rather to 
encourage a credulous trust in the marvellous, submit 
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a cherished hypothesis to the analysis of reason. For 
such devoted i cctthe of mysticism, Dr. Bastian’s latest 
work will small charms; in it they will find no 
humouring of their imaginings, nothing but stern demon- 
stration of the facts which serve as a groundwork for the 
scientist’s conviction that there is nothing which may not 
be explained, as there is nothing which is not natural. 
The more strictly orthodox of the scientific ranks, in- 
fluenced as they often are by a reverence for tradition 
and respect for usage, may even demur to the aim of the 
work, but notwithstanding they must admire the laborious 
and admirable fulfilment of the task held in view by our 
author ; and while possibly refusing to accept his con- 
clusions will yield approval to the manner of their illustra- 
tion. With the morphological details of Dr. Bastian’s 
descriptions we need not deal, except to say that they are 
rigidly in accordance with the recent developments of 
discovery in this direction. Only where he is compelled 
into the expression of personal opinions will the severer 
critics probably not all agree with him, such, «g., as his 
assertion that leaves of plants possess no nervous tissues 
of any kind, speaking, that is, of the insectivorous 
genera. It might be urged that this is a hasty generali- 
sation at a time when there are many who willingly 
consent to leave to future advances the proof or 
denial of any nervous mechanism to direct the spon- 
taneous movements of these structures. It is not so very 
long since that the ascription of nerve-tissue as a 
possession of the two lowest divisions of the animal 
kingdom would have been regarded as unworthy of 
serious consideration, but the careful student of to-day 
is chary of refusal to lend this work of specialisation to 
any of the forms of life he is acquainted with. The 
most extravagant theories are occasionally found to be 
not wholly absurd, and in this matter of a common bond 
connecting all living matter, the wisest attitude is that of 
patient expectation. Improved means of microscopical 
research have revealed, and will continue to reveal, 
structural differentiations to an extent that makes abso- 
lute prediction concerning ultimate minutize a hazardous 
proceeding. It is, to say the least, unwise in the light 
of existing knowledge even to assert positively on ques- 
tions to which adequate replies are possible only with 
increasing precision in the instrument of inquiry. We 
will not, however, say that the spirit of assurance in 
which Dr. Bastian writes on most points positively 
detracts from the interest of his book, for this is un- 
doubtedly an able introduction to the investigations that 
it will be, in no small measure, productive of. We would 
only enter a protest against the too free insistence by 
scientific authorities on the acceptance of those con- 
clusions to which their labours have conducted them. 
Our author is particularly clear in his demonstration of 
the development of the nervous fibrillz, and passively 
accepts the conclusion that function precedes structural 
adaptations. Only this construction can be assigned to 
the passage (p. 37) in which he says, “‘ These fibrillations 
of the nerve cell are probably sequential to, and gradually 
differentiated in the course of its functional activity ;” 
and again (p. 38), “If the semblance of free ends are 
ever recognisable within the body of the cell, it will pro- 
bably be in the young cells in which the functional (and 
therefore the structural) current lines have not yet been 
sufficiently developed by constant repetitions.” A quite 
opposite view is tenable, that, viz., the two orders of 
structures are inherited peculiarities, which by adaptation 
of function to structure have progressively arisen ; and 
with regard to the free endings of fibrillz within a cell, 
there is the probability of the explosions of force 
on which Dr. Michael Foster insists with so much 
emphasis, being consequent to such an interruption 
of physiological continuity. It is true this .would 
demand the supposition of a universality of the 
arrangement where spontaneity evidenced the posses- 
sion of a nervous system, or its satisfactory equivalent ; 
but the one view will support as much inquiry as the 
other. It would be highly interesting to follow Dr. 
Bastian in his descriptions of the relations subsisting 
between the other elements of nerve structure, but this 
cannot be done here, 


The chief value of the work before us will be to con 
solidate the knowledge we have on the scope and real 
meaning of mind. As accomplishing this end too much 
praise cannot be given to it, and especially in that it 
poses to associate all nervous activity of whatever kind, 
and wheresoever exhibited under one common pervading 
influence. ‘That the brain is solely and simply the organ 
of mind, and that mental phenomena are to be asso- 
ciated with it alone, is a theory effectually demolished 
once for all. It is impossible to evade the logical con- 
clusions to which Dr. Bastian leads his readers, and one, 
so accordant with the spirit of modern science, will be 
rejected by none capable of being affected by simple 
proof. Under the name of “reflex” action we have long 
been accustomed to regard the performance of certain 
movements as being the direct outcome of a controlling 
force having its origin in the spinal cord, and without the 
brain, or the intervention of consciousness, It is the 
introduction of this last misleading statement that has 
produced a confusion in the consideration of the whole 
question of nervous functions to which an infinite amount 
of misunderstanding and ignorance owe their continu- 
ance. ‘‘ Unconscious cognition” sounds somewhat like 
a contradiction, but the idea it embodies is thoroughly 
acceptable to the scientific intelligence of the present 
day, and is, moreover, infinitely preferable as a descriptive 
phrase to any other which has in the past been used as 
its equivalent. The long series of experiments conducted 
by G. H. Lewes, Vulpian, Schiff, Goltz, and others, taken 
together, justify the conclusions arrived at by modern 
physiologists and thus expressed by Dr. Foster: “It is 
quite possible to conceive of the simplest and most 
‘mechanical’ reflex action being accompanied by 
consciousness, the co-existence of the consciousness 
being merely an adjunct to, and in no appreciable 
way modifying the mechanical elaboration of, the 
act. On the other hand, though it is possible to 
conceive of such a concomitant and apparently useless 
consciousness, and though if we admit an evolution of 
consciousness we must suppose such forms of conscious- 
ness to exist, yet inasmuch as our reason for believing in 
the possession by any being of a consciousness like our 
own is based on the similarity of the behaviour of that 
being with our behaviour, we are precluded from. dis- 
tinctly predicating consciousness except in the cases 
where an intelligence similar to our own is manifested.” 
Dr. Bastian endeavours with success to show the per- 
fectibility of the mental capacities of inferior animals, and 
with the evidence he has collated there can be little 
difficulty in accepting his final observations that anthro- 
poid apes might under favouring conditions exhibit, after 
a few hundred generations, a progress in the degree and 
range of their intelligence inferior only to that of man. 
That this progressive advance would be shared by the 
whole range of nervous structures will not admit of doubt, 
and there is no longer any opportunity open to those 
who choose to adhere to a belief in the specialisation of 
the brain as the mental organ without the assumption of 
prejudice. Argument, and the facts which serve as its 
basis, will in the end deprive this mistaken notion of all 
claim to acceptance. Dr. Bastian has applied the spark 
to the train laid in a long course of years, and we may 
hope to see a speedy result in the propagation of the 
views he so ably expounds. We must not omit to record 
our admiration for his demonstrations of the illusive 
nature of the data afforded by mere brain weight in 
determining the measure of a being’s intelligence. The 
careful résumé, historical and argumentative, presented to 


the reader in Chapter XX., will repay a most careful. 
perusal, and will lead to an agreement with the con-) 


clusion that “there is no necessary or invariable agree- 


ment between the degree of intelligence of human beings: 


and the mere size or weight of their brains.” 

As a contribution to mental physiology and develop- 
ment, Dr. Bastian’s work is a most important contribu- 
tion to scientific literature. It may be said of it that it 


is written in a style too technical to assist the popular. 


reader, but the arrangement of its contents is such as to 
enable. anyone, though unacquainted with scientific 
details, to make excellent use of its contents. We regard 
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it as one of the most valuable volumes of the excellent 


‘«‘ International” series. 





THE LATEST WORK OF ARCHDUKE LUDWIG 


SALVATOR. 


The Caravan Track from Egypt to Syria. .1879. Prague: 
(‘* Die Karawanen Hoorffa von Aegypten nach 


Henry Mercy. 
Syrien.” 1379. Prag: Heinrich Mercy). 


Published without the name of its writer, and printed 


only in a very small number of copies, this matter-of-fact 


book of Archduke Ludwig Salvator has nevertheless 
created great interest, and we feel it our duty, both 


towards our readers and towards the exalted writer himself, 


to draw the attention of the former to the hitherto 


little known accomplishments and achievements of the 
latter. In order to do this, we must retrace our steps to 
the time when Archduke Ludwig Salvator, then scarcely 
twenty years old, published his first book, which he 
dedicated to his mother. It was in 1868 that the 
‘* Excursions volistiques dans la Vénétie et le Littoral ” 
gave to the public the first intimation of the strong hold 
that nature and science have over the Archduke. 

In the same year appeared “North and South” 
(“Nord und Siid”), with a strikingly well-informed 
description of Valencia and Heligoland, and in 1869 fol- 
lowed a scientific dissertation, called “‘ Remarks on the 
Coleopteric Fauna of the Balearic Islands” ( “ Ein Beitrag 
zur Coleopteren Fauna der Balearen”), and the first 
volume of “ The Balearic Islands in Words and Pictures ” 
( “ Die Balearen in Wort und Bild”). This magnificent 
work is dedicated to the Emperor of Austria-Hungary, 
and printed by Brockhaus in Leipzig. It is not yet 
finished, and will be, when completed, the standard 
work on those charming jewels of the Western 
Mediterranean. It contains such a profusion of topo- 
graphical, statistical-historical, and ethnographical refer- 
ences, its charts and plans and its beautiful pictures 
(all drawn by the author himself) are so well adapted to 
bring the country and its inhabitants before the mind’s 
eye of the reader, that this work alone would suffice to 
establish the fame of its writer. 

But there is a long array of other quite as interesting 
and accomplished publications from the same source. 
In 1871 appeared a monograph on the last sheltered 
harbour of the Adriatic, entitled, “ The Gulf of Buccari 
Porto R&” (“ Der Golf von Buccari Porto R®”), and 


comprising, besides a very lucid description, a series of 


highly-finished drawings and etchings of the various 
vedutas of this paradise-like out-of-the-way corner. 
Another work of great interest, especially for English 
people, is the Prince’s book on Cyprus, “ Lefkosia, the 
Capital of Cyprus” (‘Leokosia, die Hauptstadt von 


Cypern” ), published in 1873. The ravishing beauty of 


the Island of Venus, the harbour facilities to be found at 
Larnaka, the old fame of Famagosta and Paphos, the 
contrasts between the several races which make up the 
population, and the political administration of the island, 
all find well-worded and sufficient mention, and it is a 
pity that that book is not made accessible to the public 
at large. 

“ A Yachting Trip to the Syrtes” (“ Eine Yachtreise in 
den Syrten”) gives us a notion of how the Prince was wont 
to undergo the most fatiguing exertions for science sake, 
and how he, his boat having capsized, had to swim for 
his life to reach the harbour of Marsa Matron, where the 
Bedouins at first received him in an exceedingly doubtful 
fashion. The information contained in all these books 
tended to establish the Prince’s repute amongst scientific 
men, and we could linger on the rarely surpassed descrip- 
tions and drawings referring to Tripolis and the won- 
derful plantations of palm-trees throughout the country. 
If an English version of this book could be produced, 
we are certain that every reader would delight in its store 
of information about the northern shore of Africa, less 
known to many of us, although nearer, than the southern 
parts of the same continent. 

Not less is the value of the “Voyage to Corinth” 
(“Spazierfahrt nach Korinth”), a ‘book published in 


1876, which has since become a standard nautical work. It 
contains about 130 illustrations, engraved or lithographed, 
and all drawn by the Prince ; and besides these, a very 
interesting, exhaustive, and highly finished essay on 
“Cutting through the Isthmus,” thus helping Corinth to 
regain its former importance as an emporium of the 
Orient and the Occident, Every page testifies that 
the author is a good Greek scholar, and thoroughly 
conversant with the ancient and glorious history of 
Hellas ; but the highest interest is created by the beau- 
tiful and exact scientific charts, showing the profile of 
the isthmus on the very same line, 5,819 metres long, 
which the ancient Greeks tried to cut through, hoping to 
shorten the seaway to the Levant. 

But a few months after his return from Greece 
the Archduke set out again for a voyage across the 
Atlantic, and afterwards published a small volume, ‘ Los. 
Angeles ; or, a Flower from the Golden Land” (‘ Los. 
Angeles, oder eine Blume ausJdem goldenen Land”), de- 
scribing one of the healthiest and prettiest counties of 
South California, where the climate is so mild, and the 
difference between winter and summer so slight,. that 
the richest vegetation favours those whose successful 
husbandry demonstrates that “gold might be found on 
the surface of the earth and need not be dug for under- 
neath.” Very much to the point are the observations of 
Archduke Ludwig Salvator as to the conflict between the 
Spaniards, Indians, Chinese, and other immigrants. A 
touching sign of the Prince’s kind heart is afforded by 
the fact that this book is dedicated to the memory of 
his late secretary, and by the whole tendency of the 
work, which is meant to encourage and to help those who 
are about to settle in the country here described. 

A very handsome, although limited, publication, called 
“The Servians on the Shores of the Adriatic” (“ Die 
Serben an der Adria”), consists of numerous drawings 
and paintings, illustrating the various customs and habits. 
of the Servian tribes in Dalmatia, while another book 
on Northern Africa describes and illustrates Tunis in 
a very effective manner. We have endeavoured to 
range chronologically the many publications of the Arch- 
duke Ludwig Salvator before entering on a notice of his. 
latest book, and we cannot refrain from remarking that 
the merits of the illustrious as well as diligent writer are 
the more to be appreciated as they are only surpassed. 
by his modesty and his wish to make a name for himself. 

This feeling induced him to undergo the hardship of a 
journey through the Syrian desert, to ascertain “ whether 
the old caravan track used in ancient times, and even 
now, for the traffic between Egypt and Syria, could be 
made available for the construction of a railway so as to 
avoid the dangerous landings and the perils of the surf 
on the Syrian coasts.” Thus we see the Archduke 
travelling with his own caravan, and follow him 
on a fortnight’s very tedious and fatiguing passage 
through a country so inhospitable and so totally devoid of 
resources, that the long-cherished dreams of a modern 
overland connection between Egypt and Syria had soon 
to be given up. Nevertheless, one good result was still 
the outcome of that interesting journey ; the old idea 
of a harbour for Beyrouth was revived, the possibility 
and advisability of railways for the southern coast of 
Syria and the valley of the Jordan are strongly advocated, 
and it is hinted that a harbour at Beyrouth would not 
only be preferable to one at Jaffa on account of the 
smaller amount necessary for the former, but also because 
it would bring Damascus and the inland country into 
close and profitable connection with the already developed 
commerce of pushing Beyrouth. . 

The handy volume itself is very nicely got up, beauti- 
fully printed, and contains twenty-three handsome wood- 
cuts from the pencil of the author, which give a striking 
proof of his artistic powers. In conclusion, we entirely 
agree with the opinion of A. von Littrow-Bischof, who 
says, in his exhaustive criticism, that “ All the works of 
Archduke Ludwig Salvator bear testimony to his oak 
sided talents, great moral and physical power, rare dili- 
gence, and pluck.” 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Political Economy for the People, By John Lancelot Shadwell. 
Triibner and Co, 

There is perhaps no subject upon which greater 
ignorance ee among the lower classes than on that 
of political economy ; and, since the political power of 
the country is fast passing into their hands, it is very 
desirable that “our future masters” should have the 
means afforded them of acquiring some knowledge of 
the first principles of this much-neglected science. The 
appearance at the present time of Mr. Shadwell’s popular 
treatise (which is a reprint from the Latour News) is, 
therefore, most opportune. The study of political 
economy will not of course prevent strikes, lock-outs, 
and depression of trade, but by explaining the conditions 
under which a rise of wages is practicable, it may induce 
men to refrain from strikes when the conditions are 
unfavourable to them. The influence of trades’ unions 
on the wages is a matter, too, with which the labourer 
will do well to make himself better acquainted ; and 
on this point Mr. Shadwell gives some useful informa- 
tion and advice. Trades’ unions, if properly conducted, 
are of course capable of conferring many benefits upon 
their members. Owing, however, to the incorrect notions 
concerning the nature and objects of industry that are 
current among the classes to which their members belong, 
many of their rules are framed so as to be a positive 
hindrance to industry, and thus defeat the very objects 
which they were intended to attain. Mr. Shadwell illus- 
trates the spirit in which some of their rules are drawn 
by quoting a rule made by the operative bricklayers of 
Lancashire, to the effect that when a town master under- 
takes work away from his own town, half of the men 
employed must belong to that town. Such a rule as this 
in no way increases the field of employment for brick- 
layers, but its tendency is, on the contrary, to restrict it. 
‘The best way to secure regular employment for brick- 
layers is to make it as easy as possible for them to take 
their labour where building is going on, and whatever 
prevents them from doing so is an injury to the whole 
class. Rules that make it difficult for builders to com- 
plete their contracts raise the cost of building, and dis- 
courage expenditure upon works of a fancy character that 
can be dispensed with. Thus the effect is to diminish, 
not to increase, the number of bricklayers employed. 


The power of trades’ unions to extort higher rates of | 


wages from employers is another matter upon which there 
is considerable misconception. It is true that numerous 
instances may be pointed out where a strike supported 
by a union has succeeded; but it is forgotten how many 
other strikes promoted by unions have failed, and, what 
is of more importance, that an equally large or perhaps 
higher rise of wages has taken place in other trades where 
no union exists. 

The decline of English trade is just now a subject of 
general complaint, and official statistics are adduced to 
prove that the amount of our exports is falling off. In 
many cases, however, the apparent decline arises from 
lower prices, not from diminished quantities, and it is, as 
Mr. Shadwell points out, a grave error to conclude that 
the people are poorer because they get less gold in return 
for what they produce. A fall of wages is a hardship to 
those who have to submit to it, but provided it extends 
to all trades no one will be worse off than before, for 
everyone will be compensated for reduced wages by the 
lower prices he will have to pay. On the subject of ¢o- 
operative stores, Mr. Shadwell remarks that the dread 
which has been manifested by so many tradesmen, lest 
co-operation should altogether supplant private trade, 
seems to have no better foundation than the belief 
prevalent at the time of the introduction of railways, that 
their development would enable the country to dispense 
with horses. Just as railways, by reducing the expense 
of long journeys, enabled people to make a number of 
small journeys which would otherwise have been im- 
possible, and for which horses are required ; so co-opera- 
tive stores, by reducing expenditure in one direction, 
enable people to spend more money on other things 
which can be best supplied at private shops. In any ex- 
tensive changes like this, certain classes must necessarily 


suffer, but to the majority of the people the change is un- 
doubtedly beneficial. Mr. Shadwell’s handbook certainly 
seems likely to do good service in diffusing a know- 
ledge of political economy among the masses. It affords 
a great deal of information in a very small compass, and 
is written in a clear homely style that cannot fail to be 
understood by the classes to whom it is principally 
addressed. 


NOVELS. 


Eros: Four Tales, Chapman and Hall. 

“Eros” is rather a novelty in its way, from the fact 
that the four stories are written by four different people, 
viz., the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, Sarah Tytler, G. Butt, 
and; B. M. Butt, the work of the first-named gentleman 
being undoubtedly the best. Mr. Wingfield’s story, “ For 
Good or Evil,” is, as he styles it, “ A Page torn from the 
Life of the Grand Monarque.” It is a picture, indeed, 
of the closing years of the reign of Louis and of the 
court of Versailles, when the gay régime of the ‘‘ Mon- 
tespan ” had passed away to make room for the cassocks 
and confessors. The plot hinges on the existence of a 
talismanic jewel, sent by Montespan to her son, the Duc 
de Maine, previous to his departure for the campaign in 
Flanders against William III. Owing to the baneful 
effects of this talisman, the Duke is supposed to scurry 
off from the fight and to make away for the monks, with 
whom he repents his few sins in sackcloth and ashes. 
In the scene where Villeroy discloses to the Grand 
Monarque the cowardice of his son and its ruinous effect 
on the army, Mr. Wingfield has written with far more 
strength and feeling than he has ever displayed before. 
In his descriptions also of Louis himself and his 
court, there is much to be praised. But not to give an 
unqualified approval, it cannot but be noticed that Mr. 
Wingfield, in describing an epoch in history, has been 
guilty of a little anachronism in painting the manners and 
morals of the court rather as they existed a few years 
later. But Sir Walter Scott made the same mistake 
when he wrote of Louis XI. and the court of “ Plessis les 
Tours.” So perhaps Mr. Wingfield may be forgiven for 
what he has to say about Louis XIV. and Versailles. 
The rest of the stories in “ Eros” are fair specimens 
of readable magazine work, but certainly no more, if 
no less. 


Wooers and Winners. By Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks. Hurst and 


Blackett. 

Mrs. Linnzeus Banks can at all times succeed in amus- 
ing, and she has not failed to doso in “ Wooers and Win- 
ners.” Though there is but very little strong interest in 
the novel, there is no want of quietly amusing incident 
and pleasing description. As the main feature of the 
plot turns on the question as to whether a young man 
did or did not dress himself up asa ghost, it can be 
guessed that there is no great sensational excitement 
to be expected. However, “ Wooers and Winners,” 
although not of the melodramatic, is still of the readable 
order of fiction, and may be safely commended to all 
patrons of the circulating libraries. 


My Boys. By Scriba. Remington. 

The story of “ My Boys” is not very original, and is 
very far indeed from being amusing. It is supposed 
to be told by a maiden aunt, blessed with much sound 
sense and a strong temper. Indeed, a fair number 
of boys figure as characters in the one volume, so that 
the title of the book is not wholly inconsistent. As it is 
not too free from inconsistency in other respects, a silence 
as regards its merits and demerits is probably desirable, 
and must at least be good-natured. 

Wothorpe-by-Stamford. By Catherine Holdich., 

Farran. 

There is but small claim to originality in this short 
story by a lady whose name is so new in the ranks of 
fiction writers. A haughty French duchess living in 
exile, a humble artist who loves her daughter, and who 
dies of love and consumption, such characters we have 
read of perhaps some few hundred times in the course of 
a novel-reading existence. Yet although she has chosen 
such a very, very hackneyed subject, the authoress of — 
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“‘ Wothorpe-by-Stamford” is far from being destitute of 
the qualities requisite for a pleasing writer. There isa 
quaint simplicity about her style, which, if some may be 
inclined to smileat it, is yetan extremely attractive contrast 
to the mixture of vulgar slang and passionate ecstasies 
that is to be found in many of the works of our lady 
novelists. Indeed, “ Wothorpe-by-Stamford,” which was 
probably written with the idea of gaining mostly a local 
circulation, has every chance of finding a general and 
approving public. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Seldom has there been a better number published of the 
Nineteenth Century than that for August. ‘To say that every 
paper in it isinteresting to everybody would beto say nonsense, 
but he must indeed be hard to please who does not find five or 
sixarticles to gratify and instructhim. Cardinal Manningleads 
off with “An Englishman’s Protest,” which will find an 
echo “in all the churches.” He lays down the proposition 
that hitherto the state has been distinctively theistic, and 
that a bye vote of the House of Commons cannot deprive 
it of that characteristic. Mr. J. H. Tuke says a good deal 
more for the late, and not lamented, Disturbance Bill than 
was said for it in either House of Parliament, and Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., has some clever special pleading 
directed to the same end under the title ‘“‘ The Landowners’ 
Panic,” which appears to be a very well justified excitement 
when all is said and done. Mr. Arthur Mills brings sound 
sense and wide experience to the consideration of the ques- 
tion of “‘ Representative Government in the Colonies,” and 
Mr. Boulger deals with some grave questions on the “ Future 
of China.” General Tremenheere has divers weighty thoughts 
on the really urgent question of industrial assurance, and he 
succeeds, we think, in showing that, while Mr. Blackley’s 
plan is impracticable, a similar principle may be reduced to 
practice. We cannot believe that the new department of 
“Recent Literature” adds to the attractions of the WVine- 
teenth Century. 


In the Contemporary Review the Rev. F. Barham Zincke 
has a round score of pages devoted to show what an excel- 
lent thing it would be if every head of a family owned the 
house in which he lived, and what bad things the land laws 
are because they prevent everybody from being his own 
freeholder. Rubbish of this kind should really not be 
allowed to occupy valuable space in such pages. M. Karl 
Hillebrand has a sensible protest against half-culture in 
Germany and false and flimsy education generally, which 
may be read with exceeding profit if we apply his words to 
our own land. Mr. Llewellyn Davies sentimentalises on 
“ International Christianity,” and Lieutenant-Colonel Osborn 
waxes rabid, as usual on Indian questions, respecting “ The 
Missing Millions.” Persons like this so¢-disant authority 
are unjust and even untruthful, not because they mean to be 
so, but because they have not the slightest sense of pro- 
portion. Perhaps the soundest paper in the number is that 
by Mr. John Rae on Belgium, including “ The Problem of 
Liberty in Catholic Countries.” Mr. Rae’s pages areworth 
reading and thinking over. 


The unrivalled experience of Judge Longfield lends great 
authority to his paper on “ Land Tenure in Ireland” in the 
Fortnightly Review, and Mr. John Morley is entitled to our 
thanks for giving us a paper which leads to many conclu- 
sions with which he and his political friends will hardly 
agree, at least for the moment. One feels all the difference 
between the theoriser and the practical man in reading 
Judge Longfield’s proposals even if we do not agree with 
them, and we shall probably recur to them, as we conceive 
they embody a scheme that may be worked, a reform falling 
short of revolution or confiscation. Perhaps the most 
notable of the remaining papers in the number is Mr. 
T. Wemyss Reid’s “ Public Opinion and its Leaders,” which 
is fair enough as a passing contribution, but lacks philosophy, 
as it generalises unduly from isolated facts. For example, is 
it true that the balance of forces in public opinion has passed 
from London to the country? It will need more than one 
general election to prove the fact to our mind. Mr. W. T. 
Stead attempts to show that “the policy of coercion” must 
be right now because Lord Palmerston applied it fifty years 
ago in the case of the Netherlands. If Mr. Stead would but 
look at facts instead of flying off at a tangent on theories, he 
would hardly come to the conclusion that a “concert in 
action ” in Europe just now is possible. But then anything 
may be expected of him as he sees his way to realise the 
dream of the peace party, “the federation of the world,” by 
blowing the Turkish Empire and its people to pieces. 
There is no paradox or contradiction in terms too outrageous 


that it will not fiad champions nowadays. Very sweet but 
very silly isa sonnet by Mr. Swinburne on the refusal by 
the French Senate of the Plenary Amnesty demanded by 
Victor Hugo. 


Turning to Blackwood, we are attracted by the stern 
common-sense and truth of “Irish Distress and its Origin.” 
“It is lamentable to think that such a huge imposition 
should have been successfully practised upon the English 
people by unscrupulous agitators.” ‘A Reindeer Ride: 
through Lapland” and “A Day in a Deer Forest,” are, the: 
one, a real journey in a “poolk,” with its discomforts and 
risks, and the latter a most amusing account, equally true, 
of one of those utterly unlucky days that will befall sports- 
men. “Hans Preller” reminds us of the legend of 
Crochettina. “ Bush Life,in Queensland” is like the reality, 
somewhat tedious, but the conflict of propriety and feeling 
in Dr. Wortle’s school bids fair to have a satisfactory issue. 
A very important article is devoted to Central Asia, or 
rather to the western half of it, describing both the features 
of, and the events in progress in that region, where the 
empires of Russia, China, and India must ere long meet. 
“ Maga” has done well for its readers, and they will look 
eagerly for the promised article on the Eastern moiety of 
Central Asia. 


The most important contribution to the current number of 
the North American Review is that of Professor Goldwin 
Smith on “ Canada and the United States.” It is intended 
as a soothing reply to the recent article of Sir Francis 
Hincks on “ The Relations between Canada and the United 
States,” but it contains little of a reassuring nature. Pro- 
fessor Smith regards the movement now going on in Canada 
as economical rather than political, “it is not the offspring 
of intrigue, but the behest of Nature;” and he recommends 
a friendly conference between Canadian and American 
statesmen on the subject of commercial relations as the 
best solution of the difficulty. “ Prince Bismarck as a Friend 
of America and as a Statesman,” by Herr Moritz Busch, is 
gossiping, if not particularly deep. Miss Hardaker writes 
on “The Ethics of Sex” with a moderation of tone which 
is rare when ladies handle this subject. The pithy manifesto 
of Count Ferdinand de Lesseps on “ The Panama Canal” 
will command many readers, though his views on the sub- 
ject are already well enough known. Mr. A. K. Fiske, in a 
well-written and high-toned article, castigates with no sparing 
hand. the “ Profligacy in Fiction” which runs riot in the 
works of Zola and “the woman known as Poe oong Fe and 
Professor Thorold Rogers, M.P., lets us know that he does 
not think much of the English House of Lords, while Presi- 
sent . C. Bartlett writes learnedly on “The Exodus of 
Israel.” 


“Why did Shakespeare write Tragedies?” is a question 
put and answered in this month’s Cornhill Magazine, in a 
way that will little please Mr. Furnivall and the New Shake- 
speare Society, in whose finely-spun web of petty criticism 
and unsupported conjecture “J. S.” makes a wide rent. 
“English Sculpture in 1880” is an encouraging and well- 
written article. Those who read and enjoyed Vernon Lee’s 
“ Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy” will turn with 
pleasurable anticipation, which is not destined to disappoint- 
ment, to the article from the same pen on “ Faustus and 
Helena,” in which the place of the supernatural in art is 
discussed with the knowledge and charm of style which we 
shall now be accustomed to expect from this new writer. 


-Mr. Austin Dobson is at his best in his pathetic little poem 


“ The Carver and the Caliph.” Happily, Mr. Henry James, 
Junior, stands in no need of such advice as that of the 
Caliph to the artist, for though “fair his work and fine,” 
there is a large public which can appreciate it, and ‘“ Wash- 
ington Square” will be one of his most popular books. Ia 
“White Wings” the Laird has shown up well, and the party 
is once more on board the White Dove. 


Lovers of allegories can read “ Theeda” in Fraser's; for 
ourselves we are content with the “Water Babies,” the 
recollection of which is inevitable. The crisis in the rela- 
tions between “ Russia and China” will be better understood 
by the reader of Mr. Boulger’s article, which traces briefly 
but clearly the hostile or diplomatic dealings between 
these two great Asiatic Powers for the last two centuries. 
A notice of “ Béranger : his Songs and Politics,” is flowe 
and full of verbiage, yet with some insight and muc 
sympathy. “The Water Supply of London” concludes by 
reiterating the truth, “that a hydrographic survey of England 
is the necessary prelude to a sage and adequate resolution 
of the great problem of the water supply of the population.” 
Other social topics are “ The Upbringing of Pauper Children 
in Scotland,” and “ The House of Lords and oe Edu- 
cation.” Professor Sayce takes us back to the Hittites and 
their “ Forgotten Empire in Asia Minor,” and leaves us with a 
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desire to learn more from him. “A Yorkshire Tale” is told 
with unabated interest, and the political article defends in 
vain that piece of nent depravity that has just received 
its coup de grace to the gratification of all parties. 


There are two memorial articles in Macmillan, one of 
which is a kindly analysis of the works of Miss Annie Keary, 
whose gentle life is as yet unwritten. The brief tribute to 
the late editor of Punch which Mr. Hughes has composed, is 
full of the admiring affection and regret that Tom Brown 
could best of all feel and express. “ He that Will not when 
he May,” progresses into more intricate complications, espe- 
cially forthe unlucky Paul. An able appeal to those who 
do not love “ The National Gallery” as much as they ought, 
or frequent it as much as they can, sets forth the excellences 
of that national collection which is so much neglected and 
abused. The pedigree of the “Oath of Allegiance” is 
traced by Mr. Pollock, and a glimpse of Auvergnat crime 
and justice under “Le Grand Monarque” is afforded us by 
Mr. Leach. Students of the unending controversy between 
artillery and ironclads may find interest in General Hutchin- 
son’s “The Ironclad and Gun of the Future.” We would 
rather read Sir F. H. Doyle’s verses “ At Sea,” though they 
are somewhat hazy. 


“Under St. Paul’s” and “From the Wings” will rather 
aid the unseasonable weather in depressing the readers of 
Tinsley’s, but it is perhaps a mere coincidence that the 
shadows should simultaneously lie on the widely different 
paths of the heroes and heroines of these very dissimilar 
Stories, Two other tales narrate successful attempts at 
matrimony made by two curates. One is a delightfully 
absurd story setting forth how a selfish vicar was unmasked, 
while his self-denying aide-de-camp won the heiress, and in 
due time the living. 


It was a happy thought that moved Mr. George Henty to 
specialise the various watering-places in 7insley’s Summer 
Number, The name might perhaps mislead; but “Sea- 
side Maidens” figure in almost all the charming stories : the 
sweet little pair that reconcile the sturdy old Scarboro’ boat- 
man to their mother, whom, like true Yorkshire, he had saved 
when “t’coble” went over and his own sons went down, 
may be sponsors to the whole collection. The “Deal 
Yarn” is very eerie. A reminiscence of Falmouth somehow 
recalls Mr. Blogg, though no dog figures in it. These pages 
contain abundance of sweetly wholesome romance; there are 
-a few mild villains and enough faithful heroes to match 
them, while such girls as May and Minnie, Edith and Amy, 
all play their parts as honest-hearted English women, 
whether at Yarmouth, Barmouth, Hastings, or Ilfracombe, 


of all which there are faithful descriptions or suggestions of 
local colouring. 


Fun on the Sands is the title chosen for the summer 
volume of this well-known comic paper. There is little 
difference between Fuz on the sands and Fun in Fleet 
Street, or in the window of the suburban newsagent, since 
this “holiday book for everybody” is nothing more than a 
véchaugfé of what, we are afraid, must be considered the 
cream of the jokes which have appeared from week to week. 
The very few contributions which the book contains, from 
the pen of Mr. Sullivan, can be looked at with pleasure ; the 
bad drawing and bad jokes of the others provoke nothing 
but impatience. 


This month’s number of the Gentleman’s Magazine ranges 
over a variety of topics, historical, biographical, and topo- 
graphical, and all are well handled. There is a strong situa- 
tion as well as a turning-point in “Queen Cophetua.” In 
“A Perished Kernel” Mr. Ewald retells the story of the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, of which the wretched 
minion of James I. was found guilty, and which has left a 
deeper shade of suspicion on his pusillanimous master. 
Those who still believe in lunar influences will find nearly 
all the appropriate myths in “ The Moon and its Folk-lore.” 
Percy Fitzgerald takes a very chatty and amusing journey 
“From Chelsea to Westminster.” The grievance of the 
provincial journals which aspire to seats in the Reporters’ 
Gallery is treated by the member for the Chiltern Hundreds, 
who shows clearly all the difficulties, especially that arising 
from the natural but wild wish of every speaking member to 
be fully reported. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton’s tale, “The Rebel of the Family,” 
does not become brighter as it progresses in the pages of 
Temple Bar, but it is unfortunately only too true a picture 
of the life of many women of this time. We should like to 
know the lady who had “an odd trick of looking straight 
down her small blunt nose and pinching up her nice round 
mouth.” ‘Adam and Eve,” in common with their great 
progenitors, do not find things go so easily as might be 
desired, though it is to be hoped that the ending of their 
love will not be so tragic as the dénouement at Simla which 


followed “A Trip.” “A Scandalous Romance” and the 
“ Romance of Literary Discovery” are specimens of the 
bright and chatty articles which have won Zemp/le Bar its 
reputation. A selection of the “Letters to and from Hans 
Christian Andersen,” by Mr. E. W. Gosse, whets one’s 
appetite for the expected «aa of the poet, from the 
pen of Herr Collin and his collaborators. Lady Pollock 
continues to paint the Painter’s portrait, while poetry is well 
represented. 


We congratulate the readers of Belgravia on the final 
crash of “ Kildhurm’s Oak,” which seems to have come sud- 
denly to pass. The “ Leaden Casket” contains a charming 
sketch of Whitby. Anyone who knows Miss Phillips’s 
pathetic poetry will recognise St. Hilda and the Scaur, with 
its dangers, which are relieved by a rescue. It is a timely 
warning. “Jelly Fishes” is another opportune article, and 
Mr. Wilson does not forget to caution his readers about 
their stinging powers. “ The Cinque Ports,” though too 
cursory, is well worth study by visitors to Sussex and Kent. 


A good portrait of Major Stapylton adorns Baily's 
Monthly. In“ Birds and Beasts of Sport” it is prophesied 
that grouse generally will be plentiful this year, and that the 
result of the Hares and Rabbits Bill will be the extinction of 
puss. F, G. on “ Reason and Instinct” is delightful, and we 
invite attention to the attack on the Bank Holiday and 
Sunday overloading of horses. The seasonable sports as 
usual receive due attention. 


Some local sketches of “Adalia” are “contributed to the 
Victoria Magazine by Miss Werry. The facts are better 
than the fiction, but “ Euphemia” is and promises to be 
interesting as a study of character. 


The two serial stories in Cassel/’s Family Magazine make 
a very fair amount of progress in the current number. 
Horace McLean finds himself in pleasanter circumstances 
than he has lately been accustomed to, and there is a family 
revelation which must sooner or later be made which will 
still further benefit the deserving tutor. The interests of the 
family are well looked after in the articles on “ Moving, 
“ Gardening,” “ How to make Plain Cakes,” and “ Adultera- 
tion,” while broader topics receive adequate treatment in the 
papers on “ Her Majesty’s Opposition,” and “A Meeting of 
the British Association.” 


The latest things in “ Wading Birds,” and “ Heteromor- 
phic Orchids ” are described and illustrated in Hardwicke’s 
Science Gossip in the admirable way to which the readers of 
this medium for students and lovers of nature are well 
accustomed. The latest doings in microscopy, zoology, 
botany, and geology are ably recorded, and the notes and 
queries and exchange departments are as full of information 
and as well managed as usual. 


The admirers of Mdlle. Sara Bernhardt as a painter will 
scarcely derive satisfaction from her painting of “ La Jeune 
Fille et la Mort,” exhibited in the Salon. As engraved in the 
number of 7Arf for last week, it can only excite respectful 


astonishment. “La Jeune” appears to be a dame of say : a 
thirty-six, and only less laidly than the Death which grins 
over her shoulder. Unattractive though the engraving is, it 


does more than justice to the original. 


The August number of the Aztiguary contains more of os 
interest than we have found for some time in the “ magazine” 
devoted to the study of the past.” At this moment, when — 


the cost of maintaining armies in the field is so great an 


item of national expenditure, it is a relief to study the ce 
“Early Army Accounts” lately unearthed in the old Pipe — 
Office, and of which Mr. Hubert Hall writes with knowledge. — 
The discrimination which marks Dr. Nicholson’s contribu- ie 
tion on “ The Orthography of Ben Jonson’s Name” is sadly — 


lacking in that of Lord Ronald Gower on “ The Shakespeare 


Death-Mask,” for his Lordship accepts as authentic the so-— 


called Shakespeare cast on evidence which could convince 
no one who did not desire to be convinced. The usual 
careful sub-editing is shown in the complete list of meetings 
of societies, and the copious antiquarian news. 


That capital magazine for boys, Zhe Union Fack, retains 
all the brightness and vigour with which it lately started 
under the new editorship of Mr. G. A. Henty. The accom- 
plished “Special” himself contributes a dashing tale of the 
exploits of two English boys during the terrors of the Indian 
Mutiny. There are, besides, six completed tales, directions 
for boat-building, and for preparing flowers and sea woe 
and papers on bicycling, athletics, and other sports 
pastimes dear to the heart of boyhood. 

“ How the Planets Travel” isto our mind the most attrac- 
tive article in the Sunday Magazine, Cough many we 
known names are appended to other contributions. With 
Mrs. Doudney, Dr. Stoughton, Miss Hesba Stretton, Dr. 
Macmillan, and the Rev. J. G. Wood, not to mention others, 
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each writing upon their own subjects, the readers of the 
Su Magazine have certainly full value for their dis- 
bursed sixpence. It is really not to be wondered at that the 
hero of the poem entitled “London Ivy” found it difficult 
to obtain employment in the Metropolis, if he went to seek 
it in the Tennysonian garb in which he figures on the 
first page. 

It is to be regretted that the proprietors of Good Words, 
in common with other magazine proprietors in England, are 
taking to imitate the style of the engravings in Scribner's 
Magazine without producing any of the good points of that 
school. The result may be seen in the engraving called the 
“‘ Stocking Knitter” in this month’s Good Words, which is 
simply an artistic abortion, and can be pleasing neither to 
the public nor to the artist. Several of the other illustra- 
tions are open to the same objection, though none are so 
utterly bad as the one named. The literary contributions 
are ‘as good as usual, and there is the ordinary leaven of 
devotional matter mingled with Mr. Hardy’s “Trumpet- 
Major,” Miss Jean Ingelow’s “Sarah de Berenger,” Dr. 
Richardson’s valuable papers on “ Health at Home,” and 
those of Mr. W. Ross Browne on “ Social Plagues.” 


“Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling” tells an old, old story very 
prettily, and there is a charming bit of humour in “ breaking 
them bells” to Mrs. Kearney. In the“ True Story of Macbeth” 
Dr. Farquharson complains that Englishmen do not “ tour” 
in Scotland. Perhaps he meansas far as Lumphanan. The 
readers of Kensington are evidently of the London Scottish, 
and will accordingly enjoy the “ De Neuville Picture.” 


We have an engagement, a robbery, and a murder all 
following the rescue of Miss Winter in the “ Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke.” Truly the readers of the Argosy cannot feel 
a want of excitement. “Gentleman Stephens” is a sad but 
slightly improbable story. What is the Meaning of It?” 
and “ My First Situation” are not worth reading, but “ About 
Norway” is only too short. 

The two best papers in the Yournal of the National 
Indian Association are Mr. Syed Hassan’s lecture on 
“Mohammedan Women in India” and “An Article on 
Cotton Cultivation” in Guzerat, signed N. S. Ginwalla. 
“ Marriage Ceremonies” in the same district will interest 
some readers. 

The Italian story in the Ladies’ Edinburgh Magazine has 
a conclusion that is certainly provoking of laughter, yet not 
unmixed with deeper emotion. “The Old and the New” 
also ends pleasantly for all parties. 

The quarterly issue of The ee of the Life-Boat 
Institution contains brief recor 
which is a story of heroic daring. The present number is 
additionally interesting on account of the descriptions of life- 
saving appliances in the form of cabin fittings. 


“ Broads and Rivers” will tempt many wholearn from 4// 


the Year Round what fishing and boating East Anglia 


offers. “Noah’s Ark by Night” recalls to us an account of 
a torchlight visit to the snakehouse, which might have been. 
paid by the fathers of some of the nocturnal visitors to the 


Zoo. “A True Duke” and “ With the Shipmen at Rouen” 
are charming bits of life. Daphne’s picnic is delightful. 

The wrongs of the Pittites and the perverse ideas of Mr. 
Albery and the manager of the Vaudeville on the one hand, 
and the injuries suffered or imagined by those gentlemen on 
the other, are judicially considered in Zhe Theatre. Let the 
readers send in their verdicts by next month. A critic is 
right in objecting to premature condemnation even of a bad 
piece. A short memoir of Planché is well done by Palgrave 
Simpson. 


STRAY LEAVES. 





Professor Nordenskjéld will pay a visit to St. Petersburg 
in the autumn to examine the museum and library there, in 
anticipation of a second visit to the North Siberian coast, 
which he intends undertaking in 1882. 

The Society of Naturalists at St. Petersburg has dis- 
patched an expedition to the northern parts of Russia. In- 
vestigations have already commenced in the province of 
Olonetz. 

Two Hungarian gentlemen, Messrs. A.jTannenbaum and 
A. Riff, have arrived in London as delegates from the town 
of Zbora in Hungary which suffered so severely from the late 
disastrous fire. Five hundred Jewish families were left 
houseless and desolate, and Messrs. Tannenbaum and Riff 
are authorised by the Austro-Hungarian Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs to collect money for the relief of the sufferers. Con- 
tributions should be sent to the office of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Consul-General. 


s of rescue work, each of 


A Hindoo idol, of copper, representing a woman with four 
arms, has just been unearthed near Oren . Archzologists 
believe it to have been the prize, several centuries ago, of 
some of the Mongols who invaded India, and to have been 
conveyed in course of nomad wanderings to the spot where 
it was discovered in the Orenburg district. 

The number of female students at the Imperial Academy 
of Painting at St. Petersburg this season is thirty-five, of 
— only three devote their attention exclusively to sculp- 


re. 

_ The well-known Buxted Rocks which, though not scheduled 
in the Ancient Monuments Bill, are quite as remarkable a 
testimony to the cunning and industry of our ancestors as 
Carnac or even Stonehenge itself, are announced for sale 
next Wednesday. It is much to be hoped that the new 
purchaser may be more alive to the value and interest of his 
possession than the t owner seems to have been. 

Referring to a recent notice of a book on Beekeeping in 
these columns, the British Bee Fournal says : “ We sincerely 
thank the EXAMINER for its very kindly mention of our 
efforts in conjunction with those of the B.B.K.A. and its able 
hon. sec., the Rev. H. R. Peel, in behalf of apiculture. We 
have not seen the new book alluded to, and cannot therefore 
offer an opinion on its merits; but as editor of a journal 
devoted to bee-culture, and in a sense the guardian of its 
interests, we think it should be known that up to 1879 Mr. 
Watts ‘never handled a bee, nor kept a hive in his life? 
We were, in 1879, in correspondence with Mr. Watts 
respecting the book in question, but withdrew from the 
negotiation on his making us aware of the fact we have 
italicised ; and this may afford a partial clue to the ‘ pointed 
omission’ the EXAMINER has discovered, but why the 
B.B.K.A. is left out in the cold we cannot surmise.” 

The German literary notes this week are as follow: 
The second volume of Carl Griin’s “ Culturgeschichte” of 
the seventeenth century is just out of the press. Heinrich 
Laube, having finished his cure at Karlsbad, is at work on 
his “ History of the German Theatre,” which is intended to 
be very comprehensive. The fourth edition of Von Clause- 
witz’s celebrated military work, “ Vom Kriege,” has been 
issued in Berlin. The firm of Stargardt, in Berlin, has 
bought the library of Dr. A. Hagen, the recently deceased 
professor of Art in Kénigsberg. An account of the voyage 
round the world which Prince Henry of Prussia is making 
in the Prince Adalbert will be published at the conclusion 
of the voyage in September next. “The Danube from its 
Source to its Mouth” is the title of an interesting book by 
Alex. Hetsch, giving succinct accounts of all the different 
nationalities which people its banks. The Russian poet 
Krascewski, who has been living in exile in Dresden for the 
last ten years, has just written a new historical novel entitled 
“ Grafin Cosel; ” the novel forms the first number of a com- 
plete series of Krascewski’s writings which Hartman is pub- 
lishing in Vienna. A new novel from the pen of Elise 
Polko, called the “ Family Ideal,” is announced in Breslau. 
The firm of Giesecke and Devrient in Leipzig have just 
published a sixth century MS., “Evangeliorum codex graecus 
purpureus Rossanensis,” with a commentary on its discovery 
and literary value by Dr. O. von Gebhart and Professor 
Harnak. The MS., which is ornamented with pictures, is 
said to be the most ancient copy of the Gospels in which the 
text is so illuminated. 

The Russian literary and journalistic news this week is as 
follows : “ Simpson from Bussorah,” by James}Payn, appears 
in a Russian form in the literary supplement of the Vovoe 
Vremya. “The Caucasus and its Types” is the title of an 
illustrated work by Dmetrieff Kovalsky. Anne Vinogradsky, 
to whom Pushkin addressed one of his poems, describing her 
as the “genius of wonderful beauty,” died old and in want at 
St. Petersburg a few days ago. The house of the Finnish 
poet Runeberg has been purchased by the Russian Govern- 
ment for 45,000 francs. The Russian Ministry of Marine 
has issued a report of its transactions during the past twenty- 
five years. M. Solovieff-Nesmeloff, an intimate friend of 
the Moscow poet Surikoff, recently deceased, has in pre- 
paration a complete collection of the poet’s works, which 
will contain many pieces as yet unpublished. According to 
a report just issued, the library of the St. Petersburg 
University contains 132,394 volumes, valued at 300,000 
roubles. The current report of the transactions of the 
Archzological Society contains a mass of valuable infor- 
mation bearing upon the bronze and stone age in 
Russia. Doctor Dengelhardt has published at Tiflis a 
treatise on “ Irrigation, and the Means of applying the prin- 
ciples in vogue in India to the Lowlands of the Caucasus.” 
An action for libel has been brought against the S¢. Peters- 
burg Listok by a lieutenant in the Guards. M, Yaron, a 
reporter of the Kharkoff journal Kharkof, has been sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment for assaulting a 


policeman. 
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The celebrated Russian painter, Aivazovsky, many of 
whose numerous productions adorn the walls of the Winter 
Palace, has established at Theodosia a picture gallery and 
school of painting open to students of all nations. The 
annual course will last from June to September, when 
Theodosia is usually invaded by persons desirous of obtain- 
ing benefit from the warm baths of the locality and the 
grape cure. 

Frau Sembrich has returned to Dresden after her remark- 
able success in London, and has accepted an engagement 
for October and November in Madrid, and for January and 
February in St. Petersburg. In December she will 
probably give a series of concerts in the Gewerbe-Haus in 
Dresden. 

Herr Frederick Haase, one of the best German actors, 
has accepted an engagement from Herr Neuendorff, the 
director of the Germania Theatre in New York. He is to 
appear 100 times, and is to receive £150 (3,000 marks) for 
each performance. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Baughan, Rosa,—The Northern Watering-Places of France. 

Caulfeild, S. F. A.—Sick-Nursing at Home. Bazaar Office. 

Cow, The. Ward, Lock, and Co. ; 

De Witt, Madame.—Monsieur Guizot in Private Life. Translated by C. M. 
Simpson. Hurst and Blackett. 

Dobell, Mrs. Horace.—Versus a Woman, etc. 

Fun on the Sands. / xm Office. 

Henty, George.—Sea-side Maidens. Tinsley Brothers. 

efferies, Richard.—Round About a Great Estate. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Messurier, Major.—Kandahar in 1879. W. H. AllenandCo. . 

Man, E. Garnet.—The Commerce and Prospects of England. William Ridg- 


way. 

Marvin, Charles.—Colonel Grodekoff’s Ride from Samarcand to Herat. W. H. 
_Allen and Co. 

Phillips, Robert E.—The Bicyclist’s Guide. Bazaar Office. 

Serpent of Cos, The. Arthur H. Moxon. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Edited by J. M. D. Meiklejohn. W. and R. Chambers, 

Smith, W. A.— Pathway of Song. Elliot Stock. 

Werner’s First German Course. By J. W. Laurie. Thomas Laurie. 


Bazaar Office. 


Wertheimer, Lee, and Co. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Turspay—11 A.M. Royal Horticultural Society. 
mittee. 
1 P.M. Royal Botanic Society. Anniversary Meeting. 


Fruit and Flower Com- 
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HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, ros, 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. offered elsewhere as the “‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
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LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford St., W. 
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The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 6a.:— 





1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE, 15. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 

7. Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earlof BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. \20. A. C. SWINBURNE. 

g. The Very Rev. CHARLES J. | 21. 


Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D. M.P. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., | 22. Dr. HOOKER. 


DC.b.. Liaw 23. H.W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
11. Professor HUXLEY. ; LL.D. 
12, GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 


25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A : 
The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2d.; six months, 7s. 7a.3 


8 


three months, 35. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.0. 


to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 

Advertisements for the current week's EXAMINER should 

reach the Office not later than 5 P.M. on Thursday. 
Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 

Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 

The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 

Paris.— Zhe EXAMINER 7#s on sale at Mons. Nillson’s, 
212 Rue de Rivoli, where it can be had on Saturday 
Afternoon. 

BERLIN— Ze EXAMINER can be had at Herr Plath's, 
Mohrenstrasse 9; and Herr Max Meyer, Unter den 
Linden 33. 

ViENNA.—-Zhe EXAMINER és for sale at the Wiener 
Zeitungs-Bureau, I. Wollzeile 6. 
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WM. H. ALLEN & CO/’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Kk ANtenay in 1879 ; being the Diary of Major A. 
Le Messvurier, R.E., Brigade Major, R.E., with the Quetta Column. 


Crown 8vo., 8s. (This day. 


OLONEL GRODEKOFF’S RIDE from SAMAR- 
CAND to HERAT, through Balkh and the Uzbeck States of Afghan 
Turkestan, with his own Map of the March Route from the Oxus to Herat. By 
Cuartes Marvin, Author of the Disastrous Russian Cam cign against the 
Akhal Tekke Turcomans, &c. Crown 8vo., with Portrait and Plans, 8s. 


ORD LAWRENCE: a Sketch of his Public Career. 
By Captain L. J. Trorrer, Author of “ Warren Hastings,” “‘A History 
of India,” &c. Fep., ts. 6d. 


HE INDIAN LIST: Civil and Military. July 


1880. Issued by permission of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 8vo., cloth, ros. 6d. ; bound, 12s. 


ae CONJURER’S DAUGHTER. By J. W. 
situations’ C.S.1., Author of “ Who is Mary?” Crown 8vo., with Ten 


NDIAN INDUSTRIES. By A. G. F. Exior James, 
j Author of ‘‘A Guide to Indian Household Management,” &c. Crown 
VO., OS. 


HIUSHINGURA; 


Japanese Romance. 
Translated by Freperick V. Dicxrns, Sc.B., of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. With Notes and an Appendix containing a metrical version of 
the Ballad of Takasago, and a specimen of the Original ‘Text in the Japanese 
Character. 
Illustrated by Numerous Engravings on Wood, Drawn and Executed by 
Japanese Artists, and printed on Japanese paper. 8vo. .» 108. 6d. 


or, The Loyal League: a 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


HE SHADOW of a LIFE: a Girl’s Story. By 
Beryt Hope. 3 vols. (This day. 


IGNOR MONALDINI’S NIECE: 
Italian Life. 1 vol. 


FEMALE NIHILIST. By Ernest Lavicne. 


Translated from the French by G. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. © 1 vol. 


a Novel of 


London: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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London, King’s Cross Station, 
July 1880, 


THE LAND QUESTION, 


Now ready, price 1s. ; by post 15. 2d. 


IRISH DISTRESS AND ITS REMEDIES: 


A Visit to DoNEGAL and CONNAUGHT in the Spring of 
1880. 


By JAMES H. TUKE, 
Author of “A Visit to Connaught in the Autumn of 1847.” 





WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No, 250. 








FOR AUGUST. Price 1s. 





Contents of the Number. 


1. He that Will Not when He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 
XXXIIIL.—XXXYV. 

2. Annie Keary. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

3. At Sea. 1880. By Sir Francis H. Doyle, Bart. 

4. Journaliste Malgré Lui. 

5. The Ironclad and Gun of the Future. By General W.'N. Hutchinson. 

6. A Special Assize under Louis XIV. By the Rev. Henry — 

7. Tom Taylor. In Memoriam. By Thos. Hughes. 

8. Landmarks in the National Gallery. By W. C. Lefroy. 

g. Oaths. By Frederick Pollock. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


du d: BOE 
A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


The Number of ‘‘ LIFE” for August 7, published Friday Morning, 
contains — 


COSTUMES AT COWES. 

AN IMPOSSIBLE CLUB. 

CARTOON PHOTOTYPE:—Miss VIOLET CAMERON. 
SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT, 

SOCIETY GOSSIP. 

KILLING TIME IN PARIS. 


BALMY AUGUST :— 
By the Tiny TRAVELLER. 


THE WORLD :—A Burlesque. 
PUZZLES FOR PRIZES. 
SPIRITS OF EARTH :—A Tale of Flesh and Blood. 


The CARTOON PHOTOTYPE for next week will be a beautiful Portrait of 
the COUNTESS of DUDLEY. 











136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
THE EXPRESS ROUTE TO SCOTLAND. 


EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE for AUGUST 1880. 


SuNDAyYsS 


Week Days 











| A 
| A.M. | A.M. | A.M. P.M. | P.M. 
King’s Cross dep. | 5.15| 10.0 | 10.35| 8.0 | 8.30 
Edinburgh arr. | 3.30| 7-0 | 83d] 5.40] 6.0 
lasgow ne §-25| 8.20) 10.25) 7.32 
Perth » | 640| 9.25) 41-40] «. 8.30 
Aberdeen » | to 3.20} 3.20! o. | 12.40 
Inverness 8 oe | 8.50 8. “52 | as 2.45 





A. This train will not be run after August 13. 
B. This train will not be run on Sundays after August 15. 





Pullman Sleeping Cars and the Sleeping Carriages of the East Coast Com- 
panies will be attached to the 8.30 p.m. (Sundays 8.20 P. M.) and 9.0 P.M. Down 
Expresses, and to the corresponding Up night trains from Perth, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh. 

Tourist and Pleasure Party Tickets are issued from the principal Stations. 


HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 
London: King’s Cross Station, 
July 1880. 
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FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


—_—- 


[Bonus YEAR. | 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 





ife Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
ai cumneneate of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 


CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID ccscccsesecececseecseres £3,750,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE ooeeeseeseees eb sbsecceescccececns 430,000 
INVESTED FUNDS...0ccscscscecccseccececceseseessess 2,300,000 





NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 


LONDON : 5s LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 





SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 


G. BARKER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 865.) 
CLEARING BANKERS—-THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


DEPOSITS of & roand upwards received and receipts issued— 
n Demand . .  »« 34 per Cent. per Annum. 


Seven Days’ Notice | ‘ oa os a Interest 
Fourteen Days’ Notice oe 5 e pa payable 
Thirty Days’ Notice 5 as a Quarterly. 


Three Monthe’ Notice. ‘a ec oe ; 
An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve 


complete months. Poa 5 
—_— accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of Banking 


transacted. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 
Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


CHAMBERLIN’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. S. MEAT GREAVES, 


AND 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 
Prepared and Exported only by 
JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 


‘These Foods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. 

The New Book, containing sew ¢reatise on rearing, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, is now 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants. 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 
NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris: MAIsoN LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37, Paris. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Com- 


L mon sense, ever the best of all learning, becomes invaluable when its 
practice will renovate broken health and reinstate soundness, strength, and 
vigour. Summer is the season for removing coughs, shortness of breath, wheez- 
ing, asthma, and all pulmonary diseases inflicted on the delicate and careless by 
our rigorous winters, and Holloway’s remedies are the means of effecting a 
happy transition from danger to safety. After the harassed chest has been 
fomented with sea water, or weak brine, and dried, this Ointment should be 
——_ rubbed a the hee in front and oe between the bladebones. 

lolloway’s Pills shou taken to correct any functional irregularity ; the 
will make each organ conform to health’s requirements. eee : 


BRAND AND CO.’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF THA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoLte Appress.—No. 11 LirTLe STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 








The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters — 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad, 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
- Single Copies, 6d. each. 





Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
*« A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


FRY’s. 
COCOA. 





GUARANTEED PURE, 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


J. & FRY and SOWS. 


Fry's 
COCOA. 





25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchases of RARE, EARLY PRINTED, AND Curtlous Wor 
Liprary Epitions of STANCARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 


ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £70 pet 
annum. No. 13 is detached, or both may be sold.—Apply to Messrs. POWYS, 
Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Pields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 
284 Camden Road, N.W. 








Lif EB: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 





LIFE 


Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 


LIFE 
Contains Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 


Writers. 
LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 


LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 


—_—_——— 


Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C. 
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Pann, QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


pre eee ea bobeaed, fans enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 





the digestive prepa. Is a specific 


dispels languor and fortifies the 

remedy for newly odig elincat gee ections, and in waeees 
diseases, scrofulous candestelee, c. The +o hae is greatly ae eee 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution 

strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. ann & , 


Sold Chemists everywhere. The name of J. P ison the label. 
is no aus of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine J calae 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 
J ioad te haan ten psi, biliusnes, and all y myoene ah toes 
gestion of the liver, which are Bon md beneath’ thouldete, head-ache, 





wsiness, no appetite, furred tongue ae 4... in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and by and fealing of general depression. It sets the 
slu liver in motion, very slightly. acts on the oe giving a sense of 
h and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medici: Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by mer’ “Bedford Laboratory London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S wats HAIR RESTORER 


will darken me oy hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. ect is superior to that uced by a direct dye, and 
does not injure ie skin. It uces a perfectly natural shade, and is 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouragin growth of new 
Sulphur being high! y — for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
le in use, and never fails in its action, No other hair es is 
— Large Bottles,, 1s. 6d. Sold ,by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
erfum 


uite 


ers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the ome, of the teeth 
a white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 
ially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglect cate Sold by 


all Chemists. Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


*°C*ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 
of CU RING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin ae that have plagued the 
rs for years, however dees ly rooted they may ** Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. t destroys the stdianielin ‘which causes these 
ansightly, irritable, painful dactlond and always produces a clear, healthy, 
— en of the skin. ‘“‘ Sulpholine” Lotion i is sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
ie LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 





e day. 

KINGSTON LOTION i is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
other rations, has not any unpleasant smell. 

KINGSTON LOT ON, forwarded to any address free from observation for 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC. OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect 2 cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

ae OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., ay and tos 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. 

REEDS OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 

REnUeSE OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 

ey diet or labour. 

RHEUMAT OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


ft gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, jr x, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalisi , thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H, LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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MR. G. 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 
Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless , free, enclosed by 


post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer, 


CONSULTATION FREE, ro to 5, 





Jan. 1877. 
“*My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 
“‘ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
**G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 


(blood) is impossible. 


OTHER PROPERTIES | that 
phooes * foreign matter i. the cvnem, found 


Bilious, a will do for you what 
nme Think, too, mec ees 


with most 
coal remedy forcheapness, safety, eon pe og 
waa. 


Hs ALSO HAS 


and it commends itself to every 


"Child's Pad, 78. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, x58, 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, xo Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DuRRANT 
Potts, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts, 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CuarinGc Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International ibition, 
1879, for * Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—tThe purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 


OPF’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 
K for invalids who can take no other form of y P 


nS BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 
who have to fast long. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 
Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


ke PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 
Marrow Bones. 




















OPF’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 
serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE. 
With and without Milk and Sugar. 


The Above Preparations are pureed by the Nobility, the Army, Navy. 


Sportsmen, ¥ Yachtsmen, Tourists, 


Kors EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHarine Cross. 





ILLIARD peels , Chalks, res 
Tips, and s in at 
fs ry eke ae rie gi 


, and all other I 
Requisites. ther Ivory Falet Article or fi a Billiard Table 
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ARMY AND NAVY HOTEL, LIMITED, — 


Established upon the Principle of Co-operation. . 
Shareholders of Five Shares and upwards will be entitled to a Reduction of Ten per Cent. off the Hotel Tariff. 


CAPITAL, £100,000, IN 20,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH, 


Payable £1 on Application, £2 on Allotment, and £2 Three Months after. Five per Cent. will be allowed on all payments in advance, 
PATRONS. 


x 
Sa OS 





Reasy, CS...) ee 


Lord Ashl ate R.N. Lieut.-Colonel Harnett, Commanding, Major-General Webber D. Harris. General He 
Ma Sena 7. s. Rawlins, C.B. 7th Dragoon Guards. Colonel James Harris. : Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Brett, Deputy 
Hon. James F. Fitzmaurice, R.N The Bishop of Moray a: d Ross. Admiral Sir George N. Broke-Mid- Judge Advocate. 


Lieut.-Colonel Percival Innes. i dleton, Bart., C.B. The Hon. Lady Cunninghame. 
Lieut.-Colonel Lucas, Commanding | General Sir A. Cunningham, G.C.B. Major-Gen. Charles H. Gordon, C.B. Lady De Hoghton. 

rogth Foot. Lady St. Aubyn. Major Mackenzie of Findon. Lady oe 
Major-Gen, E. Kyrle Money, R.H.A. | Sir Herewald Wake, Bart. pene Kelso, R.N. Bishop of Aberdeen. 
Major-Gen. H. C. Johnstone, C. B. Lady Wake. Colonel Gwyn, A.D.C., Commandant a n Stuart Wood. 
Colonel T. Rattray, C.B., C.S.1. Vice-Admiral Selwyn. K.M.L.L, Portsmouth. Lady Wood. 


CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTION,—Major MACKENZIE of Findon. | Sec. (pro tem.)—C. H, Moore. | Temporary Offices—7 Pall Mall, S.W. 
PROSPECTUS. 


Lieut.-Colonel Henry Twyford. 


The want of comfortable accommodation in London, with living on an equalit 
with that of a regimental mess and at economical rates, have always been felt 
by officers of the Services. This it is now intended to supply, both for tem- 
porary use, and also in the style of a residential club, so that shareholders may 
retain private rooms cr suites of rooms with gvod attendance, and the use of 
general dining, drawing, club, smoking, and other rooms, while they may be 
either boadtiod at very moderate rates, or obtain their meals as required in club 
fashion, and at charges framed from those adopted by successful public caterers. 

The Army and Navy Hotel is established for the purpose of these penuie- 
ments, and is intended for the use of the public as well as of the shareholders, 
priority being in all cases given to the latter. : , : 

The rooms of the hotel will be plainly yet substantially furnished, avoiding 
all the glitter which, while adding to the expense, does not add to the comfort 
of the visitor. : ’ 

‘ = of every description, including salt-water, will be ‘obtainable in the 
otel, 

Drawing rooms for ladies and billiard rooms will form an attractive feature in 
the establishment. : 

The reading rooms will be supplied with the leading daily and weekly papers, 
and all English and the best foreign Service journals wiil be taken in and filed 
for the convenience of shareholders. 

A commodious smoking room will be a‘tached to the house, and particular 
attention will be paid to the cigars and tobacco purchased by the Company. 

Shareholders will be allowed the use of the smoking, reading, and writing 
rooms, thus providing all the accommodation of a club without any annual sub- 
scription. 

Suitable wines and those of the finest vintages will be la‘'d down, and care will 
be taken to lower the prices of the wie list to within a fractional difference of 
store prices. ’ f . 

It is intended to purchase groceries, food, and ‘stores of every description, 
from the various co-operative stores and markets, and to add a small profit to 
the prime cost of these articles, so that the price of living at the hotel will be 
brought within the reach of all shareholders. 

The cuisine will be under the superintendence of experienced French and 
English cooks, and whilst bachelors will find all the advantages of a mess, 
married officers will not miss the comforts of home. 


A house dinner of six courses will be served from six to eight p.m., at a very 
moderate charge, in club fashion, at separate tables. 

Special facilities will be afforded to the families of officers proceeding to or 
returning from abroad, and, if desired, their travelling arrangements can be con= 
ducted by trustworthy agents. 

Arrangements will os made for a service of small omnibuses to the principal 
railway stations; on receipt of telegraphic notice these would be sent to meet 
any train. 

e furnishing to shareholders of carriages, open or closed, park-hacks, &c., 
for the day, week, or season, will form an adjunct to the hotel. 

Special rates will be introduced for servants’ board and lodging. 

o charge will be made for attendance; all servants of the hotel will be 
liberally paid, and visitors are not required to make any doucemur. 

A staff of commissionaires will be attached to the hotel. 

A post and telegraphic office will be established in the building, and arrange- 
merts will be made by which visitors may obtain railway tickets to all parts of 
the world without leaving the premises. f 

An efficient hair dressing establishment will be conducted on the premises. 

A large room with every convenience for regimental dinners, balls, private 
parties, &c., will be attached to the building. 

Visitors who may wish to make the hotel their home during their stay will be 
received at a fixed and very moderate tariff. It is intended to fix the tariff at as 
low a rate as is compatible with the declaration of a dividend, and it is confidently: 
anticipated that board and lodging can be provided for about the same cost as is 
now charged by other hotels for rooms alone. 

Suites of Residential Chambers, for Bachelors as well as Married Families, 
will form a distinctive feature in the Hotel. These will be let at a fixed 
moderate rental, or the Leases sold for long or short periods, * 

A List of “ Regimental Exchanges Wanted ” wit be hung in the Reading 
Room, and all the latest telegrams also exhibited. 

It is intended to open the Hotel by May 1, 188r. 

Application for Shares can be made in writing to the Secretary, by giving the 


| name, address, rank or occupation, and the number of Shares applied for. 


Secretary (pro tem.) C. HINTON MOORE, = 
Late Royal Canadian Rifles. & 





Prize Medal, Paris. 


Prize Medal, Vienna. 





Awarded 1845. Awarded 1855. 


THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. 


Prize Medal, London. Prize Medal, Vienn 





Awarded 1873. 


BPiGDN 3 WATE R- 


Awarded 1862. 


DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 


From the “ LAncet.”—*‘ The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of soda, in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, amd 


ought to be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomach, gout, &c. 


From the “‘ Mepicat Press anp CircuLar.”—“‘On the Continent, the Bilin Water is very widely drank, both medicinally and as a table water. From its 
alkaline characteristics and its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring the impaired mucous inembranes to their normal functions, 


also in gouty or rheumatic complications.” 


_ From the Roya Hospitat ror Disgases oF THE Cuest, City Road, E.C.—“ At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit in cases of 
acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has been the chief unpleasant accompaniment. 


ter its administration the distressing epigastric sensations 


have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” 


Prices 


LONDON—100 Small Bottles, 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered. 
COUNTRY—100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large Bottles, 3Os. 


(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN 


DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the BiL1n WATER by evaporation, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c. 
Sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box containing about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet giving full particulars inside each box. 


PROPRIETOR OF THE SprinGs:—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. 


SOLE 


IMPORTERS: — THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 





HGE:NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 


Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


— 
— 








Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
x OLD BROAD STREET; E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W- 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 








Priated for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 


im the County of Middlesex.—Satuxpay, August 7, 1880. 





